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: COMMUNICATION 


Se ee is a word which has been used a good deal, 
perhaps even too much, during recent years in connection with 
problems of evangelism. It is clear that there is much discussion 
at the present time in Christian circles about how to communi- 

cate the Gospel, that is, not about the content of our message, 
_ but about the way in which we can pass it on to the men and 
“women to whom it is addressed. It might be said that the real 
problem of communication is that of the human barriers which 
__we unconsciously build between God and men by the way in 
which we speak, or do not speak. 
i __._. There seems to be general agreement among theologians 
and evangelists that an effective witness does not depend on 
bel _ the adaptation of the Christian news to modern concepts, 
ee ideals. -or enthusiasms. This kind of syncretism between Christ- 
a jianity and modern thought is universally repudiated as per- 
Bi -verting altogether God’s truth. But there is the urgent question 
_ whether, without knowing it, individual Christians, as well as 
- the churches, are not already guilty of such perversion. Are 
we sure that our message is nothing but the Gospel ? Dare we 
ay that it does not include a lot of human, too human, elements, 
_ which have entered it through the centuries as a result of the 
m growth of Christianity in a partivular cultural, philosophical, 
_ political or social environment? Is it not recognized, for 
eeestance, that too often in Africa or Asia Christianity has been 
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preached as an adjunct of western civilization ? Is it not true 
that in the western world itself, Christianity has tended, for 
the last century at least, to identify itself, or to be identified 
with, middle-class habits and ideas ? Is it not true that there 
is a scandalous gulf between the language used in our churches, 
in our services of worship, in our Christian literature, and the 
common language of the common man? In brief, we have to 
answer the question: are we the followers, the imitators of 
Christ in our evangelistic work ? Do we still know how to 
speak in parables ? We are too often inclined to remember only 
the mysterious, hidden element in Christ’s parables: “Because 
it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given” (Matt. 13: 11). But we 
should also remember their other and most obvious character : 
their use of illustrations and facts from the daily life of those 
to whom Christ spoke. Do we speak in parables today ? Do 
we preach the Gospel in the fulness of its mystery, of its hidden- 
ness, but also in the language of daily life ? Do we illustrate 
it by problems or concerns taken from this daily life ? Or do 
we not rather expect non-Christian mankind to be interested 
in our own Christian jargon and preoccupations which, however 
true they may be for us, educated in the Church, are for them 
just outmoded notions from past centuries. 

A great effort is being made throughout the whole Church 
today to throw off this paralyzing burden, to speak again to 
men of flesh and blood in their humanity, however sinful it 
may be. Efforts are being made by the “younger churches” to 
make themselves indigenous within their particular environ- 
ment. The priest-worker movement and similar efforts aim at 
the same sort of indigenization. All efforts by Christians to 
speak relevantly about political, professional and cultural 
questions are not only a search for a truer Christian obedience 
in the realm of personal ethics, but also an attempt to find 
new ways of speaking (or acting) in parables. 

Student Christian Movements and the Federation are taki 
part in the general effort. We have discussed a good deal, 
and tried to do something about, our identification with the 
student world. Among our basic concerns at the present time 
is the attempt to discover what are the needs and problems of 


of their life ast si aad ates jeseachacle: stievis ee ae ; 
~ adequately with all political questions which agitate the uni- _ 


_ versity population, whether they be problems of general polis = 


tical affairs or what is called student politics. 
_ I would like here to refer to one effort made by the Fede- 


_ ration over the last year — its conversations with the Inter-  __ 


national Union of Students. For several years following the 
second world war the Federation had contact with I.U.S. 
_ through our joint participation in World Student Relief. This — 

lasted until 1950, when the structure of World Student Relief 
was changed and a new organization was born under the name 


of World University Service. In the meantime, I.U.S. had | 


tended to pass under communist control, and it did not enter © 
W.U:S., but created its own relief organization. The Federation 
made efforts to maintain contacts with I.U.S., and I.U.S., on 
its part, on several occasions asked the Federation to sign public 
statements on peace, such as the famous Stockholm Appeal of 
a few years ago. As the Federation refused these requests, 
explaining some of its reasons for doing so, an invitation came 
from I.U.S. to a small, private meeting at which a few repre- 
sentatives of I.U.S. and of the Federation could have a con- 
versation about matters concerning peace. After due reflection, 


- the Federation decided to accept this invitation, and many 


months later, in June, 1953, it was finally possible to hold a 
meeting in Vienna, Austria, and to discuss there matters of 
common concern — student relief, peace and the university. 
Ina letter to national Student Christian Movements, the repre- 
sentatives of the Federation at this meeting tried to explain 

_ what they had aimed to do during the two days spent in Vienna : 


We would like to emphasize particularly the reasons which 
were at the root of the Federation’s decision to hold this con- 
versation : the Christian community must always be ready to 

choose any opportunity it may be offered to render Christian 
witness. This we have tried to do during our conversations with 
I.U.S... There were opportunities for plain words. about why 
the Pederstion is interested in these questions in its obedience 
to Jesus Christ. There was opportunity for showing clearly that 
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it is not a political, but a Christian, concern for all men for whom > 


vy, Christ died that leads us to seek opportunities to keep open the 
ee door of contact and confrontation. There was opportunity to 
aie show that we met on a basis of a dialogue and not on the basis 
ea. ae _ of some kind of syncretistic common ground. There was oppor- 
> CSAS tunity for showing and discovering that genuine human contact 
ae is possible in spite of tensions. There was the mutual discovery 
fee that we are not simply abstract factors in a great political 
ay equation, but men facing ultimate questions and searching 
en ssS earnestly for peace — deep and positive peace, yes, a peace 
ji . beyond understanding. Our hope is that our witness was faith- 
. a ful, and above all that it may have been heard and understood. 
ieee. It may be that the future will give us some indication in this 
mac ’ respect. Let us remember in any case that God is working 
Bees secretly in men’s hearts and in history, that He alone can make 
ears ,' human efforts significant and fruitful, and that He always takes 
a care to repair the mistakes we make. 
eee : Among other points coming out of this Vienna meeting was 
es a proposal for the continuation, on a slightly broader basis, of 
Page?’ the conversation initiated on matters concerning peace. The 
4 Federation officers issued a statement on this plan : 
= 
> ae P ... these conversations have opened the possibility of another 
ie somewhat enlarged meeting with I.U.S. on the theme of peace. 
ei W.S.C.F. should accept this opportunity. . 
3 — We are aware that misunderstandings may arise about these 
es conversations ; misunderstandings would also arise if we refused 


ae 
cS to converse. We therefore wish to reaffirm the basis and intent 
of the conversations. : 
As stated in the General Committee minutes : ‘It is a matter 
of Christian witness always to be ready to speak to those who 
ask us to do so. Especially in present conditions, conversations 
with an organization which represents primarily students in 
communist-controlled areas is a real way of keeping the door 
open between the hostile parts of the world, while repressing it 
would in some ways contribute to building up the Iron Curtain. 
Further, while the possible results of such a meeting should be 
looked at realistically, as Christians we should always be open 
to the possibility of what we call a miracle, that is, the Grace 
of God working through us in ways we could not reasonably 


expect.’ 
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es Sys other andes our primary | apiectivve is ¥ speak abouts 
_ Jesus Christ with our fellow students as fellow human beings. 
Such a conversation must use an understandable language. In 
this particular attempt, we are willing to use the language of 


peace in relation to political tensions, because we believe that 


Jesus Christ is Prince of Peace and that this affects both our 
peace with God and men’s relations with one another. We do 
not believe it is an easy or obvious matter so to speak of Christ, 


and we intend that those whom the W.S.C.F. sends to such © 


conversations shall be prepared to give a good account. 
Such an attempt requires risk and faith. It is possible, and 
even likely, that these conversations will be judged solely, or 


primarily, in respect to their political meaning, and more espe- 


cially their meaning in the world of student politics. With regard 
to the latter, we intend neither to intervene, by this means, in 
student politics, nor to endanger such relationships as we may 


enjoy among other international student organizations: for the | 


sake of witness we intend to maintain communication with all. 
With regard to the possible place of such conversations in the 
general political situation, we intend to maintain human con- 
tact in obedience to our command to witness, regardless of the 
favourableness of the “‘timing”’ of such contacts. The permanent 
obligation laid on us by Jesus Christ and the universal character 
of the W.S.C.F. make such considerations subordinate. 


We do not know yet when this meeting on peace will be 
held. Practical difficulties have up to now prevented the imple- 
mentation of this decision. It is clear, in any case, that in this 
attempt the Federation is trying, certainly in a difficult and 
perhaps in a dangerous way, to deal practically with the problem 
of communication with which this number of The Student World 
is concerned. 


The Church and the World’ | 


RoNALD GREGOR SMITH 


My impression from a study of the background documents — 
for this conference is that you have been aiming at the real 
mark for our time, in the consideration of the relations which 
are involved in such terms as Church and world, sacred and 

- secular. At the same time, I think that the mark has not yet 
been truly hit. I hope that we may be able to do this together. 

It is useful first to get a general impression by seeing our 
modern problem against the background of history. Since the 
time of the Renaissance there has been a growing confusion and 
distress in the Christian community, whose effects, of course, 
_ have not been confined to the Christians. The Christian frame- 
work of the Middle Ages made it possible for the Christian 
apologetic to be carried on as a series of more or less isolated 
battles, either domestic or foreign, against specifically threatened 
points. With the rise of the exact sciences, and especially 
within the last few generations, the security of the Christian 
community within itself has for all practical purposes dis- 
appeared. Its Weltanschawung has disintegrated. There is now 
no general agreement, or even local assurance, about what the 
Church is, or what the world is, or what the Gospel is. This 
breakdown is seen at its most powerful and radical in the 
confusion and distress which centre on the simplest and most 
profound questions of all: What is man ? Where does he come 
from ? Why is he here ? And where is he going ? 

Sometimes the problem before us is summarized as “a 
problem of communication” — that is, the communication of 
the Gospel. This way of speaking assumes that we know, more 
or less, what the Gospel is, and that it is capable, moreover, 
of being handled and passed on. The picture I have in my 
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N ae are Seer at the See: isa tees ae 


Nakties ¢ sages ‘ / ie 
Lanes The ae office, that is, the Church, understands the contents 


well enough, but the recipients, the world, are not so lucky. 


ee For the messages are in a foreign language, or even worse, in 
(mate al indecipherable code. So the postmen, the members of the 
Church, must get busy learning the language of the recipients. 


All they have to do is to find appropriate decoding methods, 


and by a brilliant use of the language of the world they will 
_ be able to pass on to the eager waiting hands the messages of 
the pei 


A ia of ae understanding 
But the problem i is not merely one of language. The Gospel 


is not the possession of the Church. And the Church is not 


separated off from the world in this naive fashion. There is a 
far more complicated interrelation and interaction between God 


and the various groupings or aspects under which the world may 


be seen. Even if we look at the language by itself, the magni- 
tude of the problem begins to appear. For I think it may truly | 
be said that all the peculiarly Christian words which are used 
to express Christian apprehension and insight have had a prior 


_ history in everyday language. Even agape has this prior history. 


‘ 
~ 


Of course it is true that in the vigour of Christian conviction © 
the language of every day was ransacked for the purpose of 
expressing the new faith, and that words were impounded for 


special use by the Church. Then in the course of time various 


words became the peculiar possession of the Christians. But as 


i. say, the point is not simply one of decoding these words 


which have now become strange and technical to the world. 
Nor is it merely a question of coining new and startling meta- 
phors to let the world see that there is something in the Christian 


_ message after all. An attempt of this kind is artificial and 


illusory. The real problem is one of understanding ourselves 
under God, in the Church, in the world, speaking many different 


languages — each one of us speaking many different languages 
according: to the groupings, the societies, the structures, in 


which we are involved in virtue of our very humanity. 


In facing this problem there is one ground for real confidence. 
Man’s understanding of himself has been so undermined, so 


riddled with conflicting possibilities, so overwhelmed by the 


clamour of conflicting philosophies and ideologies, that he is 
today exposed in utter nakedness to every blast. This condition 
of defenceless openness is the ground for confidence. For this 
condition is the elemental human situation. Man is today with- 
out a home in the universe; he is aware of emptiness, loss, 
nothingness, despair. He no longer has confidence in any of the 
structures or the traditions which he has received from past 
generations. This is as true of the Christian structures and 
traditions as of any other. I need only mention the name of 
Bultmann to give you one striking example of what I mean. 
But the emptiness, what Germans call the Problematik, of 
human life, is not caused by the violence of one New Testament 
scholar. Society, civilization, has been shaken to the found- 
ations. 

The breakdown is a breakdown in man’s self-understanding. 
The upbuilding is possible only by a fresh self-understanding. 
In this gathering we may call the problem theological, though 
I would not quarrel with anyone who wanted to call it a human, 
or anthropological, or even a social problem. 


The kosmos 


I propose to analyse some of the major terms which express 
certain inescapable human and Christian involvements, and to 
see if we cannot get further by this means. The first and the 
main word for our whole understanding of human history is 
the word world. This is the Greek kosmos. In the New Testa- 
ment this word has four distinct but related meanings. First, 
it means the whole of creation, everything that is not God. This 
is the most far-reaching meaning, and it underlies all the other 
meanings. Ultimately this understanding of everything as 
creation determines the whole structure of Christian under-_ 
standing. It is this understanding which is the bulwark against 
both an ultimate monism and an ultimate dualism. 

Secondly (by a typical and understandable focussing of the 
first meaning), kosmos means the world of men, of al/ men, the 
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up with the kosmos in the first sense. 
Thirdly, kosmos means the world as opposed to God, whieh 


-has constituted itself as an independent entity in hostility to — 
God. It means the world of men in its denial of dependence - 


upon God. 


Lastly, the kosmos means the weal seen as hie object of — 


God’s love. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his —s 
begotten Son. . ein }ohnes 2-10). 

It is important to see that the dualism between God and 
the world is not ultimate. Even in the Fourth Gospel, where 
it is so clear and important a clue to the understanding of the 
Revelation, as you see it for instance in the Prologue (‘the 
light shineth in darkness”, John 1: 5), this dualism is not to 
be understood as an absolute cosmological conception, but 
rather as an expression of the historical human situation. The 


view in the Fourth Gospel of the kosmos as being, on the one 


hand, the world against God, and on the other hand, the world 
for which God is, is a single view. Even when the idea of the 
hostility of the world to God is developed, under the influence 
of the dualistic mythology which entered Judaism from Persia, 
in such passages as 14: ie and ‘‘the prince of this world’ who 
“has been judged” (16: 11) and “‘is cast out” (12:31), it is 


still true to say that the dominant idea is that of the world 


as a single entity, as God’s creation, the object of His love. 
“J pray not for the world,” says Jesus in John 17: 9; but He 
died for the world. — 


The Christian in the world 


This, then, is the primary Christian position in n regard to the 
world. The Christian is in this world, and the world is hostile 
to God. He shares in its life, its anxieties and its sins; he is 
part of the rebellion. At the same time he recognizes this 
world in Christian faith and decision as the place of God’s 
activity. This recognition of faith puts him, therefore, in a 
relation of tension both to himself and to the world in which 
he is placed. He is not taken out of the world. On the contrary, 
he is left in it, and in it in a vivid solicitude which enables him 
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to let the world see itself more keenly than it could do without 
him. This solicitude springs from his participation in a com- 
munity whose existence is based solely on the revelation in 
Christ. In so far as this special community exists in the Christ- 
ian, and he in it, he is therefore in a quite special position. He 
is separated and holy. 

But this does not mean the kind of holiness which has often 
appeared inside Christendom — a kind of static substance which 
the Christian community has claimed to possess as a mark of 
its absolute difference from the world. The world as distinct 
from the Christian community exists and possesses its otherness 
or distinction only in its hostility to God and its consequent 
judgment by God. And likewise, the Christian community wins 
its otherness or distinction from the world, its relative separation 
and sanctification, only in so far as it enters dynamically into 
the world for God. In other words, the holiness which it claims 
can never be its possession. It can only be given it, again and 
again (je wnd je), in the active entering into the world. This 
active entering into the world is fulfilled in sacrifice. The 
Christian community experiences simultaneously a being for 
and a being against the world. The only holiness it can exper- 
ience is that which comes upon it in virtue of this entering 
in active faith into the life of the world. “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified in 
truth” (John 17: 19). 

This dynamic situation of faith is a quite different thing 
from the setting-up of an ideological dualism of the sacred and 
the secular, or the holy and the profane. There is no warrant for 
this in the New Testament. The distinction which runs between 
the Christian community and the world in hostility to God is 
solely that which appears when the Christian community, in 
obedience to its mission, acts towards the world in this two- 
fold way, of being against it because it is for it. The work of 
the Incarnate Word is to draw all men to Himself. 


The Church and the churches 


From what I have already said, it is clear that the under- 
standing to be placed upon the word Church is both more and less 
than is commonly given. It is less in the sense that the Church, 


action I have described as “an entering in 

faith into the life of the world’, pends for its forms not | 

: primarily on the ramifications and accretions of tradition which © 

_ have overtaken the institutional forms, but primarily on certain — ; 

relationships of faith and obedience in the Spirit. It is more in 
_ the sense that the Church which does live in this way is sustained 
_ by a kind of obedience, which leads it again and again in the 

_ depth of sacrifice to that kind of filling up of “that which is | 

lacking of the afflictions of Christ” (Col. 1: 24), which indeed 
seems to me to be the heart of Christian action. 
It is possible that this definition will arouse concern. For it 
is a very common preoccupation of theologians today to analyse 
the various ways in which the ecclesia really is called out (as the 

word means), separated, distinct, and with its special ethos and — 
special means of grace. For instance, there are today in the 
Reformed churches very marked liturgical and sacramental 
interests, which amount almost to a small renaissance, and 
which will undoubtedly begin to have their effects even in the 
ordinary life of the congregations, at least in Britain. I do not 

_ decry them. Every institution must attempt to fill its forms | 

with meaning, if it is to keep any form at all. But the dis-— 
tinction I make seems to me to be inescapable. The institutions, 
which we know in their various places and histories as the 
_ churches, do not possess any special prerogative or any special 
virtue, which might enable them to maintain that they are 
what is meant by the Christian community in the world, per 
se, absolutely, and without qualification. These institutions are 
the guardians of the tradition, the repository of the Word; 
above all; they may, or they may not, be entering into that 

_ necessary relationship to the world which alone constitutes them 
as the Christian community at that time and place. As insti- 

_ tutions they come under the same judgment as all the other 
structures in the world ; they are subject to the general critique ; _ 
they have no special dispensation or special favour from God. 
Indeed, if anything, there is a claim laid upon them to be self- 
effacing, ‘modest, transparent, in the same way as the persona, 
in English parson, is meant, as the root of the word shows, 
to reflect not his own personality but the part he has been 

_. given in the guarding of the repository: a task which in 
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a es the nature of institutions means - that ae must constantly ons 
--—s-be ~ open to reformation (which God alone can bring about), 
by BR if they are to survive. These institutions come under the 
a oh ordinary rules by which we judge and appraise any worldly 
_-—~——s entity in history, and they come under special claims from 
RAE God in virtue of the task they have accepted. But they are 
“ee not necessarily the life of the Church in the sense I have defined 
i ae it. The institutions do well to be conservative ; they preserve 
Ss language and ritual, and the link with the human traditions in 
_-—~—s which the Word is embedded. But I do not think we can ask 
Bry: = or expect them to discard the whole body of their traditions 
ee in a well-meant effort to preach the Gospel in secular language. 
“ke I should be very sorry if the Church of Scotland, for instance, 
a: ay ~ turned all its churches into television centres, or abandoned 
Ts the kind of liberal training which its candidates for the ministry 
—— undergo, in favour of a training in social welfare or psychology. 
ep It is the destiny of these institutions to move slowly and 
ponderously, always a little or a lot behind the times. But at 
oe the same time they must not be allowed to quench the Spirit. 
Best 3), For there is this other activity which is the ultimate activity 
es by which the Christian community is characterized. It flows 


out of one part or another of the institutional churches ; but 
it belongs to no church as a right. It is the action of an eschato- 
logical community, poised between two ages, immersed in the 
world, and also drawn up above the world. It is a community 
which can speak any language, or no language save that of 
silent acceptance or love. It is a community whose members 
may not know one another for a long time, or may not recognize 
one another for what they are. It may be between two or three, 
or between a whole wide association. It may have set itself 
a specific piece of Christian action, but more often its action 
will bear the marks of the world, in some quite “worldly” or 
“secular’’ undertaking. It may be found in a group of colonial 
administrators, for instance, who meet together for the purpose 
of witnessing to their political or social beliefs. Or it may even — 
be a grouping which has come together without any conscious-~ 
ness of the connection of its purposes with the Christian belief 
— for some political purpose, for instance — and yet it may 
be in the very heart and stream of the Christian purpose In 


"brief, the work of the Spirit is not determined by the claims _ 
of men, but by the actions which that Spirit leads into being. 


The old and the new age ~ 


I have used the word secular only: once, when I said that 
there can be no ideological dualism of the holy and the profane, 
or the sacred and the secular. Of course, there is a distinction, 


which is valid, between the action of the eschatological com- 


munity and the action of the world ; and this has its roots in 
a distinction which you find in the New Testament. It is 
apparent in the different usages of the word “world”, and 


- especially in the dialectical relationship of being both for and | 


against the world, which I have described as the real action 
of the Christian community. It is more clearly seen in the 
teaching about the two ages, the aiones, though not clearly 
in our English versions of the Bible, since the word azon is as 


often as not translated as world. The Latin word for aion is 


seculum, and it is from this word that “secular” and its deri- 
vatives come. The distinction between the life of the Christian 
community and the life of the world lies in the view of the End 


which each has. For the world there is no other end but death 


and decay, and the ultimate disappearance of the whole earthly 
and cosmic panorama. For the Christian community the End 


_ has already broken in, in the life and death and resurrection 
of Christ. This apprehension, however, involves a new sense 


of presentness, or presence, or present life, of now, of the kind 
of filled present or xo1p6¢ which is also described as eternal life, 
which does not involve an abrogation of the first aion or age 
in which the world lives. The formal expression of this con- 
tinuing life of the first age is seen in the fact that the new age 
is here only in principle, and that Christian expectation has not 
been brought to fulfilment. To those outside this apprehension 
of faith, life in the world goes on much as before. The new age 


is visible only to faith. There is a great deal of lofty talk about 
the Church as the embodiment, or even just as the sign, of | 


the new age, and, on the other hand, a great deal of unnecessary 
or false despair about the incapacity of the organized church 
to express its life in terms of the new age. All this arises from 
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a misunderstanding. The misunderstanding is that the old age 
or seculum ought to have been got rid of or abolished long ago. 
The plain teaching of the New Testament is that it will not 
be abolished until the present faith in the new age has been 
replaced by sight. There are many complications and variations 
within the New Testament in this teaching, into which I cannot 
enter here. The main point, however, is clear. The Gospel is 
affirming an eschatological hope for the whole world. The 
work of the Gospel is to be achieved within the realm of this 
whole world. The distinction between the two ages arises out 
of the very actuality of the hope which God has given for the 
whole world. If one may venture to say that there is one place 
rather than another where the Holy Spirit is active, then I 
should say it is the sphere which we are accustomed to call 
the secular. But this would not be wholly accurate. For in the 
end the Gospel of redemption is firmly attached to belief in the 
doctrine of creation. It is the one world, which in the last 
analysis is one world, which God is concerned to love, and has 
revealed Himself as suffering love in order to bring into eternal 
life. 


Betng-a-community 


I should like now to try to give you the consequences to 
be drawn from what I have said in a few sentences. The problem 
which faces us is one of being-a-community in faith. The way 
before us for the being-a-community is one of solid and constant- 
ly-renewed relationship, in criticism and in love, with the secular 
world. The tension which is thus set up is only going to be 
resolved in the same way as the tension of the life of Christ 
was resolved, in the power of God in the extreme of the humi- 
liation of the crucifixion. There is no way out either by a 
retreat into sacralism, or into irrationalism, or into some new 
form of Christian gnosis which might attempt a fresh spiritual- 
izing of the world. Nor is a new enthusiasm, a new religiosity, “i 
of any avail. Dietrich Bonhoeffer has made clear how effete is 
that kind of Christian apologetic, which attempts once again 
to establish some niche or retreat for “‘religious” or “‘Christian”’ 
or “‘‘spiritual’’ notions and forms, away from the icy blasts 
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Bote: any avail. When I say “of avail’, I mean for the proper os “ 
continuance of the preaching of the Gospel. Of course a critique 
of modern secularism is essential, and I think it might well be 
made, as Friedrich Karl Schumann has shown, in his book 
U ‘berwindung des Saekularismus in der Wissenschaft, along the 
lines of theological analysis (modern secularism tries to spirit- 
ualize the independent world in a romantic and enthusiastic 
way — Schwarmgeister). I can only say, then, in conclusion, 
that the preaching of the Gospel i in its fulness in secular language, 
if it presupposes the possession of a full-dress gospel which has 
simply to be re-translated and handed out on a plate to the 
waiting world, is doomed from the start to failure. But if this 
preaching presupposes an expectancy of faith, an obedience 
of suffering, and a love for the world, then it demands straight- 
away a whole attitude of life, and an immersement in the world, 
whose end cannot, humanly speaking, be foreseen. The end is clear 
to faith, and it is really a call to faith as an existential appre- 
hension, and the setting of a direction or way for our life, which 
we are able, I think, to hear, if we really want to hear. 
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Real and False Stumbling-Blocks 
in University Evangelism 


DAvID READ 


Everyone who has taken part in the planning of some kind 
of University Mission knows the spectre that haunts the prayers, 
the conferences, and the committees — the One-We-Miss, the 
student who actively or passively will reject our efforts. Only 
the most naive will look forward to anything approaching a 
one hundred per cent response, and most of us are more likely 
to accept with an almost cynical resignation the resistance or 
indifference of the majority of those to whom we address our 
appeal. The One-We-Miss seems the constant factor in all our 
evangelism, and we can feel him (or her) slipping through the 
net even before we have begun to spread it. 

The only method of laying this spectre is to learn to think 
personally and not statistically. Statistics may reveal the 
existence of a body of students in every generation who appar- 
ently reject the Christian Gospel; but anyone with even a 
minimum of pastoral experience knows that there is no such 
thing as a class of spiritual “untouchables”. In the same way, 
statistics reveal that so many of our student population will 
fail their examinations this term, and so many be victims of 
appendicitis ; but in neither case do we assume a fatalistic 
attitude to any one individual. Time and again personal contact 
in matters of religion reveals a readiness for the Gospel in 
unexpected quarters. It is persons we are dealing with, not 
classes, and an essential preliminary for all effective evangelism 
is to rid ourselves of the damnable habit of relegating sections 
of our fellow creatures to the limbo of the irreligious. It may~ 

well be that there will be large numbers of students unaffected 
by our proclamation of the Christian message, just as it may 
well be that many human beings will die without repentance. — 


hi 


_ anyone — any one, the person whom we meet. 

Let us rule out then the notion of a class or group of the - 
unreachable. We are still left with the problem of Jim, who 
has no intention of letting any religious type disturb the even 
tenor of his way towards the academic exit; of Mary, who 


a B in neither case have we any right to assume this about 


believes that an occasional bow to parental shrines is as much 
as religious decency demands; of Bill, who has convinced 
himself that religion is bogus and declines even to argue the 
point with anyone ; of Margaret, who swallowed a large gulp 
of religion at adolescence and is still suffering nauseous after- 
effects ; of John, who is charmed with life and just won’t be 


anna: when, the “God-botherers’”’ are in the field. We know 


them all, and many more, as real people whom we would seem 
to have little chance of reaching with a University Mission of 
any kind. 

We must ask a searching preliminary question at this point. 
Do we really believe that God has something to give them that 
they need ? In other words, do we believe that Christ came 
to save Jim, Mary, Bill, Margaret and John? To accept an 
affirmative answer, without a trace of either spiritual pride or 
subconscious defeatism, is desperately difficult. We may have 
succeeded in passing the stage when we imagined it our duty 
to convert them into people ‘‘after our own image’’, only to 


have reached the point when we are quite content that they 


should remain as they are. We rightly detest the thought of 
considering our fellows as mission-fodder, or of being suspected 


of ulterior evangelistic designs in all our social contacts, but 


has this not sometimes led us to a fundamental dishonesty in 


our relationships — or else to a betrayal of the Gospel ? The 


Christian ought most certainly to move in many circles far 
removed from that of the orthodox churchman, but when we 
do are we content that our convictions should either be hidden 
or else subject to a tacit agreement that they must not be 
allowed to disturb our intercourse ? I believe that most of us 
would have to admit to a tendency to accept the unbelief of 
our non-Christian friends, perhaps even to a secret satisfaction 


that we have so many and that they are never disturbed by © 


our beliefs. This may legitimately stem from a humble sense 
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that they have nothing to learn from us in the ordinary deconcae fa 

of life, but does it not also indicate a totally unacceptable 

conclusion — that they have nothing to learn from the Christ — 


whom we serve and worship ? : 


The Gospel — challenge and interference 


> We are thus brought right up against one of the real stum- 
___ bling-blocks in any evangelism. However we disguise it, evan- 
gelism implies a design upon other peoples’ lives and habits. 
We can rattle off the familiar safeguards: we don’t convert 
people ; we are simply witnesses to the Gospel ; we must respect 
personality ; no-one should be emotionally stampeded ; love 
must be the guiding principle. Yes, but in the end the Gospel 
is not only an indicative: it is an imperative, a demand which 
we make on our fellow men. Even the indicative is an intrusion. 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand” was a statement that implied 
a deliberate disturbance of the contemporaries of Jesus. And 
he followed it up with an unmistakable imperative : “Repent 
and believe the Gospel.”’ For the apostle to say that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself’’ was already a 
challenge. The imperative, ‘Be ye reconciled to God’’, was a 
frontal attack. There is no way in which we can eliminate 
from the New Testament this design of the Gospel on the lives 
of men. In its pages the Christian Church is from the beginning 
committed to an attempt to persuade them to alter the entire 
direction of their lives by submitting to the Lordship of Christ. 
The apostles were remarkably uninhibited in their designs on 
their contemporaries. It is idle to pretend that men who were 
accused of ‘“‘turning the world upside down” had no desire to 
interfere with the lives of others. 
It would appear totally unnecessary to make this point 
fr were it not that this is precisely where most of our university 
contemporaries find a stumbling-block in the very idea of 
evangelism. Raise the subject with almost any lecturer in the 
common room and you will find this kind of response : “What 
I dislike, you know, is the interference with other people’s 
beliefs. Heaven knows I haven’t the slightest desire to impose 
mine on anyone else,” My impression is that official or semi-_ 


1 this aaa more mene on any father ‘The chalice ate 
distrust of the “‘Do-gooder’”’ is widespread and basic, and how- 


ever much we may disclaim both the title and the implication, — 


our evangelistic efforts are certain to fall under this con- 
demnation. as 
This resentment on the part of the aoe community ; 
as a whole at being made the target for the efforts of a Christian 
group is paralleled by a repugnance and embarrassment within 
the group itself. An intense distaste for anything savouring of 
the “‘holier-than-thou” attitude, combined with sad experience 
of narrow-minded proselytizers within the fold, makes many 
Christians only too anxious to avoid the impression of “putting 
something over” and of “interfering”. Yet evangelism does 
mean putting something over, and the Gospel zs interference 
with the lives of others. 
This stumbling-block is real in so far as evangelism inevitably 
arouses this resentment and repugnance. The dislike of both 
staff and student for the evangelistic attitude is profound, and 


I doubt if there is any feature of a Mission that raises more = 


_ qualms in the minds of those responsible for its organization, 
than the feeling that one is deliberately setting out to persuade 
many whose lives and minds one profoundly respects to alter 

’ them radically under the impact of the Christian Gospel. Yet 

in other ways the stumbling-block is not so real as it seems. 

For the popular resentment against interfering with others 

implies a false conception of what is happening in any com- | 

munity, academic or other. It is simply not true to suppose 
that professors, lecturers and students live in separate com- 
partments, maintaining intact a series of personal beliefs and 
habits. The very purpose of a university implies a continual 
interaction of mind with mind and life with life, and the usual 
_ test of the effectiveness of a lecturer is the extent to which 
his students are influenced by his mind and personality. The 
man who blandly disclaims any intention of imposing his 
beliefs on others is almost certainly helping to impose his 
brand of agnosticism, or of truncated Christianity, on all who 
are within the range of his influence. It is just this kind of — 
indirect influence that is one of the most powerful forces of 


Christian evangelism when exerted by the believer. When, 
_ however, he goes further and attempts a concentrated effort in 

the form of a Mission, he can point to a long academic tradition 
of persuasive effort in the realm, not only of religion, but of 
_ philosophy, politics, art and athletics. All these things are, 
in the last resort, attempts to interfere with other people. This 
kind of objection to Christian evangelism may be, on occasion, 
nothing more than one of the remaining reflections of the 
liberal-humanist illusion of a university dedicated to the myth 
of pure objectivity, a place where one hears of everything but 
is persuaded of nothing. 

What we have to reckon with in dealing with this stumbling- 
block is, then, the distinction between a capitulation to a false 
modesty in the proclamation of the Gospel, and the temptation 
to go “‘scalp-hunting’”’ on behalf of a Christian coterie. The 
Gospel does mean a challenge and an interference with the 
life of the other man, but it is a challenge and an interference 
of which we are the sharers as well as the bearers. We have to 
proclaim a Christ who makes demands on all men, but we have 
no commission to press others into conformity with our inter- 
pretation of the faith. We are entitled to use all methods 
consistent with the content of the Gospel to commend it to 
others, but we must keep in mind the legitimate scepticism of 
a generation surfeited with propaganda. — 


The Gospel — offence and foolishness 


The other real stumbling-block in university evangelism 
lies in the very content of the Gospel. Every instructed Christ- 
ian knows that there is an “offence” in the Gospel, a “‘foolish- 
ness” that is an obstacle to its acceptance by men and women 
of all temperaments, and perhaps particularly by the intellectual. 
The offence lies. at the heart of the message, with its radical 
condemnation of human sin and pride and offer of divine for- 
giveness. That this condemnation and this forgiveness should 
centre on the scandal of a crucified Lord is the culmination of 
the offence. It is always possible to avoid this stumbling-block 
by the proclamation of “another Gospel”, some ethical idealism 
which presents the Christian way as a simple possibility for the 
man of good will. But the apostolic message was explicit : 
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incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection — these are the divine- 
human facts which are the basis of the Gospel. There is — 
involved here a two-fold offence. The stumbling-block is both _ 

_ intellectual and moral. A thoroughly “supernatural” Gospel is — 
‘uncongenial to the mind, and the message of the Cross is 


e disturbing to the conscience. 


We must be perfectly clear about this in all efforts of uni- 
versity evangelism. The Kingdom of Sin does not capitulate 
without a struggle. To the end of our days each one of us dis- | 
covers that it still has its allies in our own hearts. We do not 
like what the Cross has to say to us. Our minds and our hearts 


continually revolt. And that must be still more true of those 


who have not yet made any response to the Gospel. There is 
nothing in the New Testament to warrant the belief that the 
message will infallibly be welcome. On the contrary, there are 
clear warnings that it cuts like a two-edged sword, and that it 
will be resented and rejected by many. It is not an appeal of 
logic to the mind, or of satisfaction to the heart : it is primarily 
an appeal of love to the will ; and the will of man is not naturally 
disposed to accept a love that humbles self to the dust. This 
is the stumbling-block that must remain so long as the human 
will is free to give its “Yes” or ““No”’ to God, and no evangelism 


that is true to the Gospel can remove it. 


Yet it is just here that we must be careful about raising 


false stumbling-blocks. If there is one type of Christian who 
needs to be reminded of the scandal of the Cross, there is another 


who confuses this scandal with other unnecessary ones of his 
own making. Fifty years ago, or less, there may have been 
a tendency to present a Gospel to the universities that eliminated 
much of the scandal which the New Testament makes plain. 


Today, with the swing towards a more biblical and dogmatic 


presentation of the faith, the danger is rather that gratuitous 


scandals may be offered to our contemporaries in the shape of 


a pistol-point presentation of an incomprehensible theological 


_ message, or the imputation of moral obliquity at any and every 


moment of rejection. When we speak of the “offence of the 
Cross’, let us be quite sure that what we are experiencing is 
not an offence caused by our ham-handed method of present- 


ation, or the insensitiveness of our approach. 


Real questions or oh RMD ees - 


_ One of the most delicate judgments i in personal evangelism 
is to discriminate between the genuine question that arises from 
the mind and conscience, and the smoke-screen that is put 
up to avoid the thrust of the Gospel. We may be tempted to 
suppose that with patience and perseverance we can eventually 
supply all the answers, and thus enable the questioner to accept 
the Gospel, forgetting that the way into the Kingdom is never 
made smooth and plain by the removal of intellectual obstacles, 
E but always involves a humbling and a commitment. We may 
thus find ourselves spending time answering questions about 
Mohammedanism, predestination and biblical criticism, when 
_ the real need of the questioner lies in a quite different direction. 
On the other hand, there is an unwarranted arrogance in the 
assumption that all such questions are evasions of the Cross. 
The popular evangelist’s riposte to a heckler: ‘Never mind 
Cain’s wife — where were you last night ?”’, is not an infallible — 
rule for dealing with enquirers. The art of apologetic is not 
to be despised. Thousands of students have perfectly genuine 
misconceptions and puzzlements in connection with the Christ- 
ian faith. And even if the questions that they ask may not be 
_ the real questions (or the ones we want them to ask ?), we set 
up a false stumbling-block if we refuse to deal with them 
seriously and individually. Our opportunity for confronting the 
enquirer with the real challenge of the Gospel may well depend 
on the charity and sincerity with which we attempt to meet 
the more superficial questions. 


Christian divisions 


Another delicate balance between the real and the false 
stumbling-block occurs in the matter of our Christian divisions. 
No serious, sensitive Christian can be unaware that a very real 
barrier to the penetration of the Gospel is formed by the lack 
of unity in the Christian witness in Church and university. - 

> This, however, is not a balance between a genuine, God-given 
_ stumbling-block and the offence caused by our own clumsiness ; 
but between a real, but false and man-made stumbling-block, 
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the: Christian camp impinges on university evangelism on two _ 
_ levels. In the first place, everyone is aware of the claim of | 
“churches”, of the major cleavage between Roman and non- | 


‘Roman, and the infinite variety of divisions in doctrine, worship _ 


and order that exists among the denominations. In the second 
place — and even more serious in the university situation — 
students and others are aware that religious societies working 
among them are unable to agree on a common front, even when 
attempting to present the Gospel to the unbeliever. It is when — 


_ we contemplate the effects of these divisions on evangelism 
that we begin to see the force of the conjunction of thought 


in the prayer of our Lord: “That they all may be one... that 
the world may believe” (John 17: 21). So long as churches — 
remain mere self-propagating organisms keeping the wheels of 
tradition duly turning, so long as religious societies are chiefly 
concerned with the nourishing of the like-minded, these divisions 


are of little account (and the churches and societies are of little 


account). But when, as at the present hour, the urge of evan- 
gelism is being deeply experienced and the duty of proclamation 
to the non-Christian world is being laid on our consciences, 
then we begin to see what a huge and illegitimate stumbling- 


block we have laid in the path of the unbeliever. 


It may well be that the present movement of evangelism 
will do more for the healing of our divisions than any amount 
of theological conferences or exploratory committees — import- 
ant though these are. In particular, the student society 


situation’ in most universities shows signs of moving out of 


past deadlocks under the pressure of the evangelistic impulse. 


We must beware, however, of too sanguine expectations. It is 


foolish to imagine that doctrinal differences that run deep can 
be obliterated by the simple expedient of saying: ‘‘Let’s forget 
our differences and go and preach the Gospel’, for it is precisely 
as to the nature of that Gospel and its implications that our 
differences arise. Perhaps the best that can be said at this 
point is that there are indications that the Spirit of God is 
helping us to move out of the grooves of past misunderstandings, 
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spoken and an experience of the Church as the Body of Christ. 

There is no question but that “Christian divisions” can 
often be made a mere excuse for successful evasion of decision. 
The question, ‘“Which church ?”’, can often be turned by a 
reference to the particular denomination in which the questioner 
was brought up. It is highly unlikely that he has seriously con- 
sidered the matter of Christian divisions, and has deliberately 
rejected his Christian training (however slight) because of a 
conviction that among so many different interpretations of 
Christianity none can possibly have any truth. Has he, in fact, 
faced the truth that has come to him in the communion where 
he heard of Christ ? We can also point to the undeniable fact 
that the movement within Christianity today is not towards 
further division, but towards reunion and mutual understand- 
ing. 


Christ, the true stumbling-block 


To sum up: the false stumbling-blocks in university evan- 
gelism arise from our inadequate apprehension of the fulness 
of the Gospel, and our lack of a true humility and charity to 
our neighbours. The self-conscious bonhomie, the priggish © 
proselytism, the esoteric pretentiousness, the pious pleading, 
the flippant jocularity — all these misguided approaches to our 
fellow students stem from a fundamental insecurity in the faith 
and lack of genuine love for others as persons. We can avoid 
them only by a fuller consecration to the Gospel that is rooted 
and grounded in love, and an openness to the promptings of 
the Spirit in our age — an openness that may mean a courageous 
breaking with accepted patterns of Christian evangelism in the 
past. The one, true, ultimate stumbling-block in university 
evangelism remains — Christ Himself, with His unique claim 


upon men. That He is the bearer of forgiveness and new life, 


that He is the One Lord — these are hard sayings. To avoid _ 
them is to remove the greatest stumbling-block in evangelism 
— and to cease to evangelize. 


The Communication 
of the Gospel to Students ' 


IAN Pitt-WATSON 


Let me begin’ by reminding you of certain factors which — 
already have played an important part in our discussions. The © 


problem of communication is by no means the exclusive concern 


of those who proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is one 
consequence of the breakdown of our patterns of culture, of 
which we have been hearing so much. So, for instance, we find 
the artist going his own way, speaking his own language, a 
little bitter perhaps that so few will listen and fewer understand, 
but resigned to it. So, for instance, we find the scientist going | 
his own way, speaking his own language, a little worried perhaps 
by his increasing isolation and increasing responsibility, but 
resigned to it. So, for instance, in the life of the university we 
find each department going its own way, speaking its own 
language, increasingly conscious that the university community 
is being transformed into a loose association of vocational 
training colleges, but resigned to it. For no longer do we share 
a common “universe of discourse’? — a common language. All 
this is tiresomely familiar to all of us, and perhaps occasionally 
we take a little bitter satisfaction from the fact that we are 
not the only people who are finding that the lines of communica- 
tion are-down. But there is little comfort in that. For while 
your artist and your scientist and the rest may regret that so 
few understand what they are really trying to do, they can — 
still go on with their job. But not those who are commissioned 
to proclaim Jesus Christ! Our job zs to be understood, and 
if we fail in that, we fail in everything. 


t We are publishing here an address delivered at the Student Pastors’ 
Conference, sponsored jointly by the W.S.C.F. and the Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches, and held at the Institute near Geneva, 
May 24-31. 


250 THE STUDENT WORLD 


Our Commission on Communication is instructed to discuss 
the practical problems raised for those who seek to make known 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the student world today. I think 
our attitude to these practical problems is in large measure 
determined by our attitude to questions more fundamental than 
a mere discussion of the techniques of evangelism. How far, 
and in what way, are we to ‘“‘commend” the Gospel to those 
to whom we minister ? Or if you like, how far, and in what 
way, are we to employ apologetics as an instrument of evan- 
gelism ? How far, and in what way (if at all), are we to seek 
to minimize the “‘scandal” of the Gospel ? What is the value 
(if any) in producing little books (familiar enough in my own 
country) with titles like Does Christianity Make Sense ?, the 
answer expected of course being ““Yes’’. Do we waste our time 
when we seek to “make sense” of Christ Crucified, or must this 
always remain “to the Greeks foolishness” ? 

There seem to me to be three different ways in which, in 
my own country at least, the Gospel is being “commended”. 
Probably all of us would agree that there is some value in each, 
though our emphasis on their relative importance might differ 
greatly. The first method says, ‘‘Let’s think this thing through 
honestly.”” The second method says, ““What you need we can 
give you.” The third method says, ‘“Hear the Word of God.” 


“Let's think this thing through honestly” 


The argument for the use of the first method runs some- 
thing like this. Though it is true that the Christian faith is 
a revealed faith, which can never be contained and expressed 
in terms of human reason merely, it is also true that for many, 
especially among students, intellectual difficulties create barriers 
to faith which can only be destroyed by intellectual weapons. 
The student pastor’s first responsibility is to take his stand with 
any other teaching member of staff on the importance of clear 
thinking. He must make it clear that the faith he stands for, 
though it goes beyond reason, does not go against reason. His” 
first task as an evangelist in a university community must be 
to strive to the best of his ability honestly to meet the intel- 
lectual difficulties which make the full commitment of faith 
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than they would think through the daily problems of their own _ 
ca cma? field of study. Only by first doing that, only by 


first honestly meeting the intellectual problems which for so _ eS. 
_ many make faith difficult or impossible, can the student pastor 


meet the evangelical responsibility which his specialist job oe 
ae him. 


“What you need we can give you” 


The second method says, “What you need we can give you.” 
This is not a specialist method like the first, though it allows 
of modification to meet the special circumstances in which the 
student pastor works. The argument runs something like this. 
The Christian faith is not so much the acceptance of certain 
truths as commitment to a way of life. The credentials of the 
faith are given not in argument but in action; and the best 
apologetic we can offer is simply to live what we profess, and 
to show men how desperately they need what we have to give. 
Look at the world about you, look at your own personal life. 
Are not those things that most you crave for — peace, power, 
_ forgiveness, hope — are not these the very things the Gospel 
offers ? Then stop arguing, and receive the gift. A man pres- 
_ ented with a wireless set does not refuse to use it because he 
does not understand the principles of radio mechanics. Christ- 
ianity works ! Christianity changes people, and can change the 
world. You can prove it yourself in your own life, if you are 
willing to try. Once you have received the gift, it will be time 
enough then to try to understand how it works. When you 
have been made a new man, you will be in a better position 
_ to join in a theological debate on “conversion”. But meantime, 
be content that this thing works, and that what you need we 
can Bre; ; 


“Hear the Word of God” ; 

The third method is simply this : “Hear the Word of God.” 
The task of commending the Gospel is simply the task of proclaim- 
ing it. We believe that God has acted decisively in history and 
that the record of His action is contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. What God has done, we proclaim. 
Our job is not to explain or explain away, for what we proclaim 
is the scandal of the Cross — ‘‘to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness, but to us the power of God 
and the wisdom of God’. Who can explain these things, or 
who. dare explain them away. Who dare even say, ‘““What you 
want we can give you’? — no, rather, “What we possess we 
must give you, whether you want it or not.’’ Our job is not 
to make our preaching a response to the conditions of those 
who listen, but rather to compel those who listen to respond 
to the conditions of the Eternal Gospel. We must proclaim and 
not commend, “whether they will hear, or whether they will 
forbear’. Indeed there is a problem of communication for 
those who proclaim the Gospel, but the solution of the problem 
will not be discovered by adopting new techniques in evangelism, 
in the vain hope that by speaking this world’s language the 
Word of God may yet find friendly lodgment in the heart of 
man. If the Gospel fails to communicate, the root cause of 
that failure is not puzzlement but sin. And for sin there is one 
remedy only — the scandal of the Cross. 


The eclipse of reason 


I have only had time to present in caricature these three 
attitudes towards the problem of ‘‘commending the Gospel’, 
but I hope even my caricatures are recognizable as three sig- 
nificant elements in our evangelical task among students. 
According as our emphasis falls on this or on that, so our solu- 
tion to the problem of communication will take this form or 
that. In other words, as always, the practical problem turns 
out to be a theological problem at heart. 

The theological issues that now loom on the horizon quite 
frankly terrify me in this company. So with unashamed coward- 
ice, which I hope you will interpret as humility, I intend to 


will bear with me. The dangers of the old liberalism, “Let’s 
think this thing through honestly’, are too familiar to be worth 


dwelling on. But the motives of that movement were honest — 


and honourable, and sometimes I wonder if we may not have 
to re-learn some of the things we have too easily discarded. 
Was this all labour lost ? Of course it was a product of its age, 
and for that reason we suspect it. But how far is our reaction 
a product of our age ? Is it possible that a part of our problem 
of communication is a consequence of our flight from reason ? 
Is it humility learned of Christ that has taught us to doubt the 
value of our own thinking, or is it fear? I do not know. But 
I think the question is at least worth asking. 


The Gospel as truth 


This at least is clear. Our increasing distrust of the value 
of human reason has not been the product merely of Christian 
insight and piety. It has also taken many ugly secular forms. 
But it was a lesson in humility that Christian theology at the 
_ turn of this century desperately needed to learn, and I believe 
has learned. 

In my experience you can find the fruits of that lesson in 
the life of Christian undergraduates in our universities today. 
S.C.M. branches are terribly afraid of becoming just a “‘talking 
shop”, and so in healthy reaction against the fatuity of just 
thinking, you find these students rediscovering the importance 
of the centrality of worship i in their branch life and determined 
to do something : to be in on “war on want”’, to be in on local 
politics, to be in on Christian action groups. Thank God for 
all that ! But let us beware lest in consequence of this healthy 
revolt, we begin to commend Christianity as the answer to 
the world’s needs, as the most powerful moral incentive, as a 
recipe for personal peace, and forget to commend Christianity 
first as true. We may succeed in persuading people to accept 
our faith as a panacea for the world’s ills, but we will not have 
communicated the truth of the Gospel — not that way. ‘“What 


a them. This much Rees I must say. I know it is einai ra 

ionable, and I know that, to those of you who have learned of 
Christ through crisis and suffering, it may even seem unreal - 
and trivial. But I believe it to be important, and I hope you 
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you need we can give you” ; “Christianity works — so come 
and be a Christian.” That is true: but it can very easily be 
used as a means of evasion of our first responsibility, which is 
to proclaim the Gospel as the truth. 

To proclaim the Gospel as the truth — how better than by 
beginning, ““Hear the Word of God’’? This must be our starting 
point and no other. God has acted decisively in history, and 
what God has done, we proclaim. But does that mean that we 
are relieved of the responsibility of grappling with the problem 
of communication, that we can leave the task of making dead 
pages the Living Word to the work of the Holy Spirit? Of 
course it is profoundly true that the real barrier to the free 
access of the Word is man’s sin, and that the destruction of 
that barrier is the work of the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier. But 
that does not absolve us from guilt, if to the barrier of sin 
we add barriers of our own contriving to free access of the 
Word. And such barriers we certainly can create. It is true 
that all men are sinners, but it is also true that some men are 
puzzled — puzzled by the things we seem to assume as self- 
evident, puzzled by the language we use, puzzled by our wor- 
ship, terribly puzzled by the Bible itself. And so to the scandal 
of the Cross, which is the consequence of Adam’s sin, we add 
the scandal of careless thinking, the scandal of archaic expres- 
sion in preaching and in worship, the scandal of inadequate 
biblical exposition, the scandal of our failure to communicate. 
And these scandals, when they exist, are a consequence not of 
Adam’s sin but of our incompetence. ‘Hear the Word of God” 
— that is where we must start. Pray for the Holy Spirit without 
whom we can do nothing. But besides that, it is our clear duty 
to make ourselves instruments through which the Holy Spirit 
may continue the work begun at Pentecost, where every man 
heard the Word in his own tongue. 


The scandal of careless thinking 

What does that mean in practice ? I want to lay beforé 
you quite frankly some of the “scandals” which in my own 
attempts to communicate the Gospel I have been conscious have 
been caused, not by Adam’s sin, but by my own incompetence. 


Pane cee of Pareles reclsce= It is 


_ weapon just so long as the argument is going our way, and 


easy to use our human reason as an apologetic a 


then blandly to turn on our opponent, when the drift of the — Re: 


argument turns against us, and tell him our reason is a part 


of our fallen human nature and therefore not worth much. If. 


we are going to use intellectual weapons for apologetic purposes, 
then we must use them honestly. I am convinced that this 
kind of intellectual sleight of hand, which is so tempting to © 
the student pastor because it is so easy to do, does incalculable 
harm to our efforts to communicate the Gospel. If we allow 
ourselves to get the reputation of being intellectually unreliable, 
or even dishonest, the sincerity of our own convictions, and 
even the sanctity of our lives, will scarcely repair the danger 
done by that to our lines of communication with our student 
flock. Honest thinking does matter. The overweening pride and 
ambition of the human intellect at the beginning of this century 
has taken a good and well-deserved beating. But has not the 
time come to cry “‘Halt” to the flight from reason ? May not 
the breakdown of communication in the whole of our human 
intercourse be due at least in some part to this: that that flight 
has already gone too far? May not the problem we face of 
communicating the Gospel to students be due in some part at 
least to this, that we have lost all faith in the power of rational 
human intercourse, and have made humility before the may atery 
of the High God an excuse for the “‘scandal of careless thinking” ? 

I do not know. But again, I think the question is at least 
worth asking. 


‘The scandal of archaic expression 


- Here is another question I think worth asking. How far 
is the actual language that we use a barrier to the commu- — 
nication of the Gospel ? How far are we guilty of the “scandal 
of archaic expression’ in preaching and worship ? Of course 
_ I can speak only from the situation as I know it in my own 
country. For three and a half centuries now the language of 
our worship and preaching has been moulded by the noble 
ep etioes Version of the Bible, first published in 1611. The 


beauty of the language is beyond question, but, even when 


_ the translation was made, it was archaic — deliberately so. 


For most outside the Christian Church, and for many inside, it 
has now become in parts quite incomprehensible. ‘‘Hear the 
Word of God,” we say. But they don’t hear it — not because 
of the hardness of their hearts, but because of the nature of 
the language. So we can find ourselves preaching on the great 
biblical themes, quite forgetful that to the majority of our 
hearers the words we use are words from a shadow world — 
words from long ago or words from heaven perhaps, but not 
words that belong to the daily business of living. Of recent 
years many excellent modern English translations of the Bible 
have been pouring off the printing presses, and have been avidly 
bought. But there seems no likelihood in the immediate future 
(at least in Scotland) that the Authorized Version will be 
displaced from its place of honour as “‘appointed to be read in 
churches’. I do not even know that I want to see it displaced. 
But I am certain that the nature of the language in which we 
present the Word of God to our people is a factor very relevant 
to any discussion of the problem of communication. On this 
matter certainly, in a gathering of this kind, we should be able 
to learn one from another. It affects not merely our reading 
and preaching of the Word, but also our prayers. The language 
of our prayers, whether in the great liturgical tradition or in 
the tradition of ‘‘free’”’ or extempore prayer, is again dominated 
by the language of our early seventeenth century Bible. Many 
of us would not wish to have it otherwise. But sometimes I 
wonder if we are justified. How far does our language in prayer 
raise barriers to communication ? How far are we right in assum- 
ing that, in public worship at least, we must not address God in 
the common coinage of our everyday speech ? For instance, 
in English we have two words for the second person singular 
pronoun. One is archaic, and never used in ordinary speech — 
“thou”. The other is the common word of everyday speech — 
“you”. In addressing God in prayer we always say “thou”. 
Yet we find no embarrassment in talking of God in the third”~ 
person as “him” — simply because there is no other archaic 
pronoun to hand. Is it a proper sense of the majesty and other- 
ness of God that makes us prefer “thou” to “‘you” ? If so, 


__ why do we not invent a more reverent word to do service for 
the commonplace “him” when we speak of God in the third 
person ? All this, of course, concerns simply the vagaries of the 
English language. But I think it would be helpful to discuss 


this matter of the language of. prayer with those who are blessed. 


- with a native tongue less erratic in its practices than ours. 
Certainly the language of prayer must be a major concern of 
those who seek a solution to the problem of communication. 
Is it possible that we have made reverence before the High 
God an excuse for ‘‘the scandal of archaism’’ in our preaching 
and worship ? Again, I do not. know, but I think the ee 
at least worth asking. 


A conspiracy of silence 


And this last. Is it possible that to the scandal of the 
Cross, which is the consequence of Adam’s sin, we have added 
the scandal of a conspiracy of silence concerning the nature of 
the Holy Book which we preach ? So far as the professional 
theologians and the clergy of the Church are concerned, the 
bitter disputes occasioned by those who first sought to employ 
the methods of scientific criticism to the study of the Bible are 
now a thing of the past. The dogmatism and obscurantism of 
the pre-critical age have been banished from all reputable 
theological circles. The wild excesses of the liberal reaction have 
been checked and discredited. Now we find ourselves in the 
happy situation where there is some reason to believe that 


the labours of contemporary scholarship, at once rigorous and © 


reverent, are yielding for their harvest a profounder under- 
standing of the nature of the revelation of God’s Word than 
for many generations the Church has enjoyed. Of course a 
considerable amount of skirmishing is still going on, but the 
major battles are passed, and an impressive measure of agree- 
ment reached. But how far is that significant measure of agree- 
ment known and diffused among those to whom we seek to 
communicate the Gospel? Indeed how can we communicate 
the Gospel (to a student congregation, at least), unless we are 
prepared to make explicit the undergirding principles of inter- 
pretation which we ourselves employ, as we seek under the 
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> af Life, I Topeak th rr very dimicee experience, but T have: a 
_ suspicion that there is a conspiracy of silence in these matters 
_ which makes no small contribution to our problem of commu- 


nication. In my experience, only a very small percentage of 
students have any clearly defined notion of what they mean 


__ when they call the Bible “the Word of God”. Most of those 


who do know are fundamentalist in persuasion and have simply 
refused to acknowledge any truth in the whole criticism move- 
ment. The interesting thing is that, in my country at least, 
they are astonishingly effective in the task of evangelism. I 
am certain that a major factor in their effectiveness is that 
when they open a Bible and say, “Hear the Word of God’, 
no-one is in the slightest doubt what they mean. We say the 
same words ; and by these words we mean something infinitely 
richer and fuller and nearer to the mind of Christ than staking 
your life on the literal inspiration of an old manuscript. But do 
those to whom we speak know what we mean ? Have we told 
them often enough and clearly enough? Or have we been 
guilty of a kind of conspiracy of silence concerning the nature 
of the Holy Book we preach ? I do not know. But again, I 
think the question at least worth asking. 


\ 


CACKHatanity 
Pes .cin'a Non-Christian Environment 


D. ity NILES 


The command of Jesus to His disciples was, “Preach the 
Gospel.’”” The Gospel was the news that ‘“‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever — 
believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” It 


was the news that this Son, Jesus of Nazareth, was ‘‘declared 
to be the Son of God with power... by the resurrection from 
the dead.” It was also the news that to Him had been com- 
mitted “all authority in heaven and on earth’, and “that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 


and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 


every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 
If the Christian community is to proclaim this Gospel, it 


must remember that what it is seeking to do is not so much 


to teach a truth as to communicate a life, a life which has been 


_ made possible by God’s love and God’s power. Often Christian 


preachers speak about proclaiming the truth. They forget that 
the truth by itself has little meaning and no relevance. I once 
heard a story about a man in Holland who went around pro- 
claiming the truth that the world was round to everyone he 
met. “The world is round, the world is round,’’ he kept saying ; 


- until they caught hold of him and locked him up in a mental 


institution. The Christian community is dedicated to the task 
not simply of saying, ‘God is love’, but of saying, ‘God so 
loved”, and of supporting that saying with a life lived under 
the compulsion of this loving deed of God. 


J 


Native to its environment 


It is because this is so that the question arises, what is 
the true relationship between the Christian community and 
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its environment ? Does it stand confronting its environment, 
iP ~ announcing that “God is love’’; or does it stand alongside 
ma: those to whom it speaks, saying, ‘Behold what manner of — 

ae love the Father has bestowed upon us.”’ The proclamation of — 
re the Gospel demands that we belong to those to whom the pro- — 
me. \ clamation is made. In other words, the very first necessity of 
ts + the Christian community is that it become native to its environ- 
a. ment. Again and again when speaking about the need for indi- 

"< genization, the attempt is made to draw up a list of the forms 
ies and methods in which the expression of the Gospel and of the 
Christian life can be made truly indigenous to a soil, but such 


a list is itself often evidence of the fact that Christianity has 
Gaae not become indigenous. It is not growing in the soil, and some- 
how we are trying to mould it as if from outside. There is only 
one way, and there is no other way, to make Christianity 


loa indigenous to any land, and that way is for the Christian com- 
ae munity in that land to belong to that land. In so many coun- 
ie tries of Asia and Africa, the Christian community is so small 
ae that the temptation is strong for it to remain apart from the 


normal currents of life in the country. Once this happens, 
nothing can prevent such a community from being foreign in 
‘Oa the expression of its religious life as well. The primary need, 
therefore, if Christianity in any environment is to be indigenous 
to it, is that the Christian community must become native 
i to that environment. This means that the Christian community 
in any land must engage itself fully in the interests and problems 
and history of that land. The validity of this fact can also 
be seen from another angle, for wherever the Church is planted 
e it has there only one task — to win that land and people to 
L? Jesus Christ. When Jesus talks to the Church, He talks to the 
Church about the world, and the Church which has no interest 
in talking about the world must sooner or later cease convers- 
ation with Jesus Christ. The Church and the world must come 
into true relationship, before the Word can become incarnate 
in the modes and manners and genius of any people. 

Let me give two examples of the way in which the normal, 
natural prejudices of a people react on the presentation of the 
Gospel. Some months ago a healing evangelist from the Ameri- 
can Middle West came to Ceylon. He held large meetings out 


scandalized. They were not worrying about the issue, can 
Jesus heal ? That they took for granted, because healing by 
the power of God is a common phenomenon in all religions. 
Their question was, is this particular man a religious man ? 
And they judged him by the forms in which he expressed his 
religious life. 

My other example is this. One of my friends from Ceylon, 
who was in England, was asked by some English friends what 
he thought of so-and-so, a very great evangelist who was 
_ drawing thousands to his meetings. My friend had not gone 
to the meetings, but his answer was, “I am not worried about 
so-and-so. He cannot be a great evangelist, because I am told 
that his personal income is around two thousand pounds a 
year.”’ His English friends could not understand him. He was 
wrong in his judgment. But what he did was to apply an 
Eastern concept quite naturally: one may be a very good 
Christian evangelist, but one will not be accepted as a man of 
God unless there is some obvious austerity in one’s life. 


Defended against its environment 


These examples are sufficient to raise the next question, 
and that is: is there not a line that must be drawn between 
the Church and the world ? The Church must not only become 
native to its environment ; it must also defend itself against 
its environment. It is not possible to accept all the criteria of 
judgment which are natural to the environment. But, if the 
Church is to resist its temptation to become just part of its 
environment, it must be aware of what it means to be the 
Church ; for while Christianity, that is, the response of man to 
the Gospel, should be native to the environment, the Gospel 
itself is eternal and common to all men and all places and all 
times. The Church is the Church wherever it is, and if there 
is a weakening of the theological understanding of the Church, 
then indigenization can become a real betrayal. 

There are three examples in the New Testament of such 
betrayal. The Judaizers, about whom we read in the Acts of 


rane the open air. He Braved for fie sick, Pan ice anyone was 
_ healed, he turned to the crowd and said, “‘Let’s give Jesus a 
hand.” A large number of the crowd, who were Hindus, were 
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the Apostles, wanted to make Christianity so native to Judaism 
that, if they had succeeded, they would have shut up the Gospel 
within the Mosaic law. The Gnostics, about whom we read in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, were so anxious to make Christianity 
native to the Hellenic confidence in wisdom that, if they had 
succeeded, they would have turned the Gospel from being God’s 
revelation to man into being man’s discovery of God. The 
Nicolaitans, about whom we read in the book of Revelation, 
sought to compromise the demands of the Gospel with the 
demands of social living in the great cosmopolitan cities, and 
if they had succeeded, they would have deprived the Gospel 
of its moral passion. The early Church was merciless in its 
attack on all three groups. It knew that the Church must 
be defended against its environment. 

It is perhaps at this point that we may mention a problem 
which falls between the two tasks of the Church of which we 
have been speaking. How often we have found that those who 
are first-generation Christians, and in whom the memory of the 
religions which they have left behind is strong, resist any 
attempt to introduce into Christian ways of worship and expres- 
sion any of the forms which are associated with their old reli- 
gions. They need to be defended against their environment, 
but their children and grandchildren are emotionally free to 
take up the task of making Christianity native to the environ- 
ment in which they live. One must always reckon with the 
power of memory. 


Pressure on its environment 


But the Christian task involves a third obligation. The 
Church must exert pressure on its environment, and it must 
win it for Jesus Christ. It is here that the need for indigenization 
and the task of evangelization meet in one common concern, 
and the problems which this raises are not easily solved. Let 
us choose just one aspect of this problem — the question of 
language. Let me give an example out of my own situation. 
The Tamil word for “‘sin’’, which is used in the Tamil Bible; 
is pavam. This is a common word in our language. When a 
beggar comes to my house, my son comes to me and says, “He 
is pavam. Please give him something.’”’ When someone is in 
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r t talks oat sin, Seater the cd is sadicectt atid God, = 


‘If one may say So, sin is that which puts God into a pitiable cy 
condition. Sin is that which produced the Cross. ‘Unfortunately, Si 
there i is no Tamil word with this connotation, for Hinduism does 
not know sin in this sense. God is outside human suffering, 
and the Cross may be sacrifice, but it is not identification of 


God with man. How is the problem so posed to be solved ? 
It can be solved only in one way: by continuing to use the 
word pavam, and by writing a sufficient number of Christian — 
books in Tamil, in which the word is used in the Christian sense, 


_ that it becomes recognized as'a Christian word. Iremembersome | 


years ago a discussion we had at the theological college where 
I studied. We were discussing the meaning and antecedents 
of the word Jogos. In the discussion, some held that to under- 


_ stand St. John’s use of the word Jogos we must connect it with 
Stoic thought. There were others who held that we must — 
- connect it with the meaning of the Hebrew word memra. The 


late Dr. L. P. Larsen was present at this discussion, and when 
towards its end someone asked him what he thought, he said, 
“If you want to understand what St. John means by the Jogos, 
read St. John’s Gospel.” It was the perfect answer. The great 
problem of indigenization, as far as language is concerned, is 


that there is so little production of popular Christian literature, 


and by popular I mean literature that is getting into the hands 
of the people in general. 
I would conclude with an illustration which I have often 


_ used and which many readers of this article may already know, 


but it is a perfect illustration of the problem at which we are 
looking. The Gospel is like a seed, but when it is sown, the 
plant that grows up is Christianity. The plant must bear the. 
marks of the seed as well as of the soil. There is only one Gospel, 

but there are many Christianities, each indigenous to the soil in 
which it grows. We must resist the attempt of those who would 
treat the Gospel as manure for the trees that are already growing | 
in the various lands. The missionary from another country can 
bring only the pot plant, but the pot must be broken and the 
plant put into the soil of the country to which he comes. 


The S.C.M. as an Open Community — 


HARRY SMITH 


In an address at Duke University in North Carolina this 
spring, Al Capp, the creator-cartoonist of the American comic 
strip, ‘‘ “Lil Abner’’, contrasted his view of America with the 
view held by Senator Joseph McCarthy and others seeking 
American unity through complete-uniformity. Capp’s conten- 
tion was that human life as he knows it is always a curious 
mixture of good and evil; that persons are not simply “‘good 
guys or bad guys” but a combination of both goodness and 
corruption ; that statements are not simply true or false, black 
or white, but that truth is always mingled with untruth, loyalty 
with deep questions. In the language of modern America and 
the words of a Jewish cartoonist, isn’t this the same under- 
standing of man’s nature which we find in the Reformation 
affirmation that man is justified yet sinner, that good and evil 
are always intermingled in human existence ? In contrast to 
the “world of illusion, the world of Joe McCarthy’ where the 
lines are too simply drawn, where people are either one hundred 
per cent loyal or dupes and “fellow travelers’, Al Capp’s under- 
standing of reality is a picture of mingled good and evil, affirma- 
tion and denial. Here the basic strength of the community 
rests, not upon conformity in belief, but upon the freedom of 
its members to differ, to be of varying beliefs. 

When we speak of the S.C.M. as an “open community”, we 
are, in one sense, applying this same biblical truth about the 
cohabitation of faith and doubt, “‘believers and non-believers”, — 
to our own fellowships or circles or Associations. We are saying 
that it is the very nature of the S.C.M. to include “‘seekers” 


as well as “‘believers’’, the questioner as well as the confessor, 


At Whitby, the General Committee of the W.S.C.F spoke 
of the S.C.M. as “‘the witnessing community in the student 
milieu’. At the Federation Executive Committee meeting in 


ial 


in 1951, we discussed how the S.C.M. can be both the 


“gathered and scattered community”. There we heard of the 


_ temptation to the S.C.M. to become a “‘small group of the like- 
minded’, when subjected to persecution. At Nasrapur the Gen- 
eral Committee, in breaking down the false dichotomy between 


the sacred and secular and asserting the S.C.M.’s concern for 
all of life, total involvement in the world, talked of ‘“‘student — 


needs” which must be met if any community is to be truly 
relevant and “‘open’’. And last summer at the Federation chalet 
in Finland on “Pastoral Care’, at least one speaker suggested 
that the question is not one of “‘openness” at all, but of how 
- we will adequately minister to the pastoral needs of all students, 
that is, “whether we are going to be a pastoral community or 
a pious collective”. In all of our talk about the S.C.M. as an 
“open community”, therefore, we are dealing not with a new 
idea, but with a quality of life in the S.C.M. which has long 
been in our thinking in one form or another. 


The basis for openness 


“Come unto me, all ye who labour and are heavy laden, 


and I will give you rest.” In our Lord’s invitation in Matthew 
Ir : 28, He bases the universality of His appeal upon need, not 
upon common affirmation or “proper” theological language. 
Hence, if we say that the Church is in some sense the Body of 
Christ, and the S.C.M. is the Church indigenous in the academic 
community, then we must look with more than casual interest 
at the demand that the S.C.M. be an “open” community whose 
sole basis for membership is need for pastoral care. From yet 
another perspective, if we take the missionary obligation of 
the Church at all seriously, we must recognize the call to minister 
to all students. Hence, we speak of the “evangelization of the 
university’’ as the very raison d’étre of the S.C.M. — not because 
this is what the church mission board strategists have told us 
to say, but because this is true. 

But at the very moment that we accept “universal need” 
or a “missionary obligation’”’ as the basis for our openness, we 
run smack into the problem that always travels in company 
with our desire to be inclusive. Side by side with our hope to 
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be a community where non-Christian students can find a home 
and be cared for, is the necessity that we be, at the same time, 
a community where Christian students can find a strengthening 
intimacy which comes only in a fellowship based upon the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. Klaas Bisschop can write in the first 
quarter, 1954, of The Student World that the “Church exists for 
those who are not its members”, true enough; but the Church 
also exists for those within, who in confession, sacrament and 
community are sustained in their faith. Our problem thus 
becomes one of being at the same time inclusive in membership 
and incisive in confession and witness. 

Any discussion of such a dual nature is of little meaning 
on a purely theoretical plane. It is only as we see St. Paul 
wrestling with his own ambivalence in Romans 7 and 8, or 
Absalom’s inability to explain his evil acts to his father, Kamala, 
in Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country, or our own simultaneous 
involvement in that which is good and evil — only in such 
specific situations and persons does this paradoxical dual 
understanding of the nature of Christians or the Christian com- 
munity have meaning. Hence, as we ask what “openness” 
means in the S.C.M., we must do it in specific terms. 


Openness in membership 


At this point “openness” is most clearly focused, and 
“closedness”’ is most scandalizingly apparent. The denomina- 
tional S.C.M.s in the United States, whose primary concern is 
to be a “‘church away from home’’, to follow the students of a 
denomination to college and to care for them there (much as 
a mother hen cares for her brood) — such groups base their 
membership upon previous denominational affiliation, and in 
this sense are not “open”. Still other S.C.M.s base membership 
— often quite unconsciously — upon a unanimity of view on 
certain political or social issues. Thus the Methodist Fellow- 
ship in one state university in the southwest United States 
claimed a membership which was predominantly pacifist, 
because of the views of its director and national publication. 
But when a Methodist student who was not a pacifist appeared, 
he left this group and became active in another fellowship 


he would ‘not be ‘ “uncomfortable” Beesass of his non- 
pee orsning views. 

At the constitutional jeval thet main patterns of member- 
ship are evident in American S.C.M.s. In some universities, 
and notably in denominational colleges, the entire student body 
is considered to be the membership of the Christian Association, — 
and the payment of tuition and bills for the year includes _ 
“membership” in the one leading Christian group. The Method- _ 
ists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and certain other deno- 
minational Movements speak of ‘‘participation’”’ as the basis for 
membership, and all who participate in the program at any 
level are considered ‘‘members”’ of the fellowship. The Student 
-Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. speak of a “purpose base of membership”’, 
insisting that this “‘non-creedal statement of purpose enables 
Protestants, Roman Ne ae and persons not affiliated with 
any church to join’. The Lutherans maintain a “creedal’’ 
basis of membership, haa that “members” must be willing 
to make a creedal affirmation of their faith. In some instances, 

a “double standard” is maintained, whereby membership is 
eck but leadership is restricted. That is, a Hindu or a confirmed 
atheist may be a member on the basis of his participation in 
some part of the program, but only confessing Christians may 
‘be elected to leadership. 

Though we will make no attempt to evaluate these various 
approaches to membership, we might note that our Lord’s 
conception of discipleship was based upon the inclusive principle, 
but led somehow to the incisive confession. His call to Simon 
Peter and James and John was to ‘“‘come with me and I will 
make you fishers of men”. Only much later at Caesarea Philippi, 
did He put the more pertinent and disarming question necesitat- 
ing confession, “But who do you say that I am ?” 


Openness in attitude towards the university 


In understanding its place in the university, the S.C.M. 
demonstrates its “openness” in specific terms. In all of our 
talk about the life and work of Christian students — and most 
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co recently in the Federation Consultation ba Tee! 8 ME. in the a 


Bee, World” — we are led eventually to a frank appraisal of just 
th how we regard the university. Though it may be imposing all- 
ie too-neat categories into our already over-categorized discussion, 
s. we might turn to the attitudes of the Church towards the world 
eet outlined in Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture. At various 
ree times and places in the history of the American Student Christian 
Bais _ Movements, each of the five approaches which he discusses can 
’ a be observed. In the founding of the first American colleges (Yale, 
F: has Princeton, Columbia, Brown, etc.), and later in the establish- 
Rat is: ment of the church colleges, the philosophy of the denomina- 
ioe tions was the “Christ of Culture” or “S.C.M. of the university” 
Bote - approach. Here one Christian Association (often with strong 
wy eA parental ties to the university administration) was adequate, 
eke _ and the total enrollment of the college made up the membership 
a: — real or potential — of the Christian group. With the develop- 
= ment of land grant colleges and state universities and the 
ree emphasis upon separation of Church and state, the denomina- 
ae tions moved to a “Christ against culture” or an “S.C.M. against 
ss the university’’ position. Here the purpose of the denomina- 
a tional group was to “‘protect” the faith of the student while it 
\, was under attack in a “godless state institution”. The Tatum 
aE Petition, circulated around North Carolina as late as 1932, 
—_— protesting certain speakers at the University of North Carolina, 
m8 was subtitled “In Heaven’s Name Save Our State Further 


Predatory Acts by These So-Called Educators na Things 
of the Spirit’’. 

The development of the Student Y.M.C. A. and Y.W.C.A. 
in the United States was often along the “‘S.C.M. above the 
university” lines, and the hope was to develop in students a 
faith which transcended classroom learning. Still looking at the 
university as a “secular” world, and seeing the S.C.M. as the 
“sacred” community at work in it, the denominations in recent 
years have developed a philosophy of work which sees the 
“S.C.M. and the university in paradox’. The recent statement 
of principles of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., illustrates this 
approach. ‘The practice of the Westminster Fellowship is a 
rhythm of withdrawal unto itself to receive spiritual strength 
and a return to society (the university) for the exertion of that 


MMUNITY = 


i= Mitheim discussions, is the view of the “‘S.C.M. transforming 
the university’’. 

Actually, these categories may be of no help in our dis- 
cussion, but they are characteristic of the various positions 
which the S.C.M. takes in relation to the university, at least 
in the United States. The conceptions of ‘ “openness” which each 
of these views harbours are obvious, and it is encouraging to 
see signs of a movement from the “S.C.M. against, or above, 
or of the university” positions to a recognition that our function 


is to transform. This does away with the dichotomy between — 


sacred and secular, and recognizes that the S.C.M. is — at one 
and the same time — the “gathered” and the “‘scattered’”’ com- 
munity ; that it contains the Christian and the non-Christian ; 
that it is a curious mixture of faith and doubt. In this sense, the 
S.C.M. is the leaven within the academic community which is 
seeking to transform it. It cannot withdraw because of its involve- 
ment in the communities of the university. Thus, when the West- 


minster Fellowship at the University of Texas sought to “‘trans- — 


form” the fraternity life there, it did it, not by trying to make 
all fraternity members into active Presbyterians. — Rather, it 
developed, through Christian students in the fraternities and 
sororities, a pattern of retreats on which the total membership 
of the social groups participated in a serious examination of 
their purpose, work and conception of community. Or, when 
the Y.M.C.A. at the University of North Carolina wished to 
confront students with the problems of racial injustice, it did 
it, not through a speech at the “Y” on “The Christian View 
towards Race Relations’. Rather, it sponsored a “Human 
Relations Institute’, which took speakers into dormitories and 
sorority houses and met students where they were. 


Openness in language and experience 


In its language and method of work, the S.C.M. also expresses 
its “openness”. A student may be welcome enough in the 
official constitution or membership of a Christian Association, 


x Presbyterian statement, paragraph 3.00, 
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yet still be a stranger and outsider because of the language 
which is used there. Or, even though he understands the words 
used, he may be alienated because his Christian experience has not 
been the same as that of others in the group. Though all Christian 
groups are guilty of a “‘closedness’’ in language and categories 
of experience, the Intervarsity Christian Fellowship in the 
United States is particularly vulnerable at this point. In its 
publication, HIS, and in most campus fellowships, Intervarsity 
is characterized by a certain terminology — in most instances 
the language of evangelical fundamentalism, and a certain type 
of religious experience — usually a datable, clearly-defined, 
personal rebirth. A group whose very purpose is to win students 
to Jesus Christ thus may not be open to all students because 
of the common language and experience which are prescribed. 

As M. M. Thomas pointed out at the Federation Executive 
Committee in Berlin in 1951, we tred a narrow path between, 
on the one hand, a pietism that speaks a language which only 
those in faith understand, and, on the other, a syncretism 
that speaks a language which everyone understands — but 
because the ‘‘stumbling-block’”” has been removed, it is no 
longer the Gospel. Karl Barth suggests in Dogmatics in Outline 
that we tred this narrow path as “‘bi-linguists’”. “And where 
the Christian Church (or S.C.M.) does not venture to confess 
in its own language, it usually does not confess ; it becomes a 
fellowship of the quiet” (p. 31). But we must also speak the 
language of the world, ‘‘the speech of Mr. Everyman”’. 

Where the S.C.M. has sought to communicate the Gospel in 
the language and categories of academic disciplines, but has 
not sacrificed its basic Christian content, it has been “‘open’’ 
in language and experience. Where it has spoken of sin as 
“alienation, separation”, and grace as “‘acceptance and recon- 
ciliation”, the $.C.M. has brought new meaning to old categories 
and poured new wine into old wineskins. “Openness” is exempli- 
fied not only in structure and membership, but also in language 
and experience. Only in a common language can Christians 
converse with non-Christians on an egual footing. And in the 
very struggle for language with which he can communicate, 
the Christian is struggling for faith himself. 


If we et : reddy as a necessary dimension of com- | 


; pees in the S.C.M.; we are faced with various problems. 
The danger of syncretism has already been noted. If ‘‘open- 


ness” actually involves being “‘all things to all men that some — 


might be saved’’ (I Cor. 9: 22), then we are always faced with 

the problem of maintaining the unique Christian witness. If 
to win the pragmatists. or logical positivists or existentialists 
we must confront them in their own terms, on their own grounds, 
then we must not sacrifice what is incisively Christian in order 
to make our appeal more appetizing. Or, where Buddhist or 
Jewish students are brought into the membership of a local 
Student Y.M.C.A., we must not let our fear of antagonizing 
them prevent us from praying in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. if , 

This raises a correlative problem of just what is sscohtral 
in the life of the S.C.M. as an “open” community. If language, 
membership and attitude towards the university are in some 
sense relative to the situation — and our approach is one of 
“response to God’s leading’’ — there must still be “essentials” 
which do not change. There are certain basic beliefs which are 
not subject to revision or vote by the membership, no matter 
how democratic the group’s procedure may be. Where this is 


not recognized and a Christian Association or a church leaves 


to the vote of its membership the determination of essentials, 
a “lowest common denominator” theology often emerges via the 
“group work process”. For example, the Community Church 
recently organized in a southern university community in the 


United States is now in the process of determining, through 


neighbourhood meetings, what theological and sacramental 
position it will maintain. A predominance of members of 
Quaker background has forced the conception of the sacraments 
_ lower and lower, until it has been agreed that the Lord’s Supper 
s “not necessary or essential, but optional or available’. Hence 
this sacrament is observed quarterly in a service before the 
regular Sunday worship, with approximately ten per cent of 
the congregation in attendance. Thus openness raises the 
pach of “essentials’’. 
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— because the S.C.M. is an “open” community — are asked 


to determine its “incisive” nature. At the National Assembly 
_ of the Student Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. in 1950, the debate on “Essential 


Characteristics” raised this problem. Students who had become 


This same problem is focused more clearly in the ‘S.C.MS 
when those who have come in through the “inclusive” gate | 


=i 
at 


active members of local “‘Ys’’ because of their openness were © 


asked there to decide what characteristics are “essential’’. Small 
wonder that many voices were raised proposing that the phrase, 
“commitment to God through Jesus Christ’, be changed to “a 
willingness to follow the ways of Jesus’. This suggested change, 
proposed on “‘semantical” grounds, was defeated by a sizable 
majority, who recognized that commitment to God’s saving work 
in Jesus Christ was not only the primary concern of the 
Movement, but that such an essential should not be contingent 
upon the approval of a democratic process. Openness in mem- 
bership and purpose does not necessitate that the S.C.M. be open 
and subject to amendment in its basic affirmation of the Gospel. 

It may not be particularly helpful to conclude such a discus- 
sion on “The S.C.M. as an Open Community” with problems. 
But surely it is realistic. Only as we keep posing this problem 
of openness, seeking the balance between incisiveness and 
inclusiveness, between freedom and order, continuity and dis- 
continuity — only in a continual struggle to find the specific 
implications of the dual nature of the S.C.M., will we remain 
responsive to God’s will and guidance in the evangelization 
of the university. 


he The Priest-Worker Problem 
| _ J. A. Lesourp | 


It is difficult for a French Roman Catholic intellectual at 
this moment to speak of the question of priest-workers. It is 
a problem that has recently deeply disturbed opinion, not only 
among Roman Catholics, but among many people who stand 


- outside Roman Catholicism, and certain aspects of it still cause 


deep disquiet, not to say pain. In addition, the details of it 
are still not fully known. Some of the démarches accompanying 
the origin and the condemnation of the experiment have not 
been made public, and, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
hierarchy intends to replace the priest-workers with something 
else ; but hardly anything is yet known of these plans. 

In these few pages, therefore, we wish simply to try to 
arrange the questions in order and set out the principal stages 
in the history of the problem. 


A. HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 

— Origin 
The apostolate of the priest-workers originated from two 
observations. The first, which was not new, was the admission 
that the parishes no longer formed. a framework perfectly 
adapted to the whole of Christian life ; while useful in main- 


taining the faith of believers, they were beginning to exclude 


_ some missionary possibilities. An attempt had to be made to 
reach the mass of people who no longer believed. The Roman 
Catholic Church, therefore, took up the idea of the apostolate 
“in the environment”. There was need for a specialized form 
of Catholic action. This was carried out by laymen, advised 
by chaplains. For the working-class sector, the J.0.C. (Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique) was created in 1926; in 1935, the L.O.C. 
(Ligue Ouvriére Catholique) was created for adults. In 1942, 
this Catholic Workers’ League became the M.P.F. (Mouvement 
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political positions, whence its separation as M.L.P. (M: ouvement 
de Libération du Peuple), a movement free of precise church 
direction, and as M.L.O. (Mouvement de Libération Ouvriére). 
The A.C.O. (Action Catholique Ouvriére), on the other hand, 
was a movement linked with general church activities. 

The second observation from which the priest-worker exper- 


- iment emerged was that of the profound “dechristianization” 


of the masses, especially the workers. Abbé Godin and Abbé 
Daniel, both chaplains of J.O.C. in the Paris suburban area, 
in March, 1943, handed to Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of 
Paris, a memorandum on the depth of dechristianization of the 
working classes. This tight-packed memorandum was to become 
a little book with a famous title : France — Pays de Mission ?, 
published in September, 1943. These documents made a deep 
impression on the Cardinal; after reading them he declared : 
“T have not slept, Iam completely bowing over by this revelation 
and the problems it raises.’ 

Thus, in the tragic atmosphere of Paris ‘after more than 
three years of occupation, this illustrious prelate, who looked 
so like a country priest of moderate views, was haunted by the 
conquest of the masses for whom he felt himself deeply respons- 
ible, but who were utterly paganized: ‘‘ My mind is haunted 
more and more by my missionary task. I find one thing clear : 
in general our population no longer thinks in Christian terms ; 
there is an abyss between it and the Christian community, 
and to reach it one must leave ‘us’ and go to ‘them’. That 
is the real problem. Up to now our efforts have been just about 


_ fruitless; even our ordinary Catholic Action confesses itself 


powerless ; it is an action of Catholic circles, at least of belief, 
but not Catholic action in pagan circles.” 

Such was the origin of the Mission de France and the Mission 
de Paris. Already, in agreement with their bishops, some 
thirty had gathered at Lisieux in a special seminary, where the 
particular missionary methods called for by the completely 


paganized regions of France were studied. These priests, while” 


remaining in the diocesan clergy, were put at the disposal 
of their bishops to take charge of these regions. This was the 
Mission de France. It was decided that a special group would 


~ 


“result, obviously, of the Mission de France, yet at the same 
_ time different from it. A few months later, on January 17, 
1944, Abbé Bodin unfortunately died, at the age of 38, as the 


~ result of an accident. But Cardinal Suhard, who had contri- 


buted influentially - to the beginning of these experiments, con- 
tinued to interest himself in them : “The Mission de Paris,” 
he said, “is a great work. Not only for what it may achieve 
immediately, but because it sets forth the principle of a mission 
of conquest in circles cut off from the Church. It must succeed ; 
otherwise there will be a delay, damaging i in the present, and also 
in the future, on which the Mission is exercising its influence 
at a peculiarly critical hour i in the world’s vats The present 
opportunities will not recur.’ 

Until his death in 1949, Cardinal Suhard was continually 
concerned with this question : as he said in one of his famous 
pastoral letters, Rise or Fall of the Church, ‘‘There is a wall to 
break down to get through to the worker cut off from the 
nation and from the Church.” 


‘ 


Ten years’ growth 


Cardinal Suhard’s experiment developed progressively. 
Priest-workers existed in different forms and places : 


1. The Mission de Paris included about twenty-five priests, 
working for the most part in large industrial enterprises, alone 
or in groups of one or two. They had little contact with the 
clergy of the parish in which they worked. But they were in 
close contact with the archbishop. 


2. About a dozen provincial dioceses — generally, of course, 
in industrial regions — also had worker-priests in contact 


_ with the hierarchy. The total of worker-priests in Paris and 


the provinces was about eighty. 


3. Some religious orders, Franciscans, Dominicans and 
ey also had priest-workers, living apart from their com- 
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4. The Boas Fréres de J ésus, who for the ‘most part are 
religious but not priests — bound by a tule of life but not pos- 
sessing sacramental powers — lived in communities of five to 
seven and endeavoured, while working outside with their hands, 
to go on living a contemplative life. 


5. Finally, there were some worker-vicars, that is, priests 
working in a factory but linked to a parish community. 


These priests were in many cases affected by living thus, in 
what was for them a quite new human setting, and progres- 
sively problems were raised that made the hierarchy uneasy. 

In the first place, there were some priests who renounced 
their ecclesiastical status to get married. Although these few 
isolated cases deeply disturbed the bishops, it does not seem 
that this was a decisive reason for action; there are other 
priests than priest-workers who renounce celibacy, and besides 
it appears that the priest-wcrkers who did marry soon lost a 
certain influence on their fellow workers. 

Much more important were the modifications in the tradi- 
tional life of the priest : abandonment of the cassock, irregular 
reading of the breviary, Mass said at unaccustomed hours in 
unconsecrated places, the use of French at times and for certain 
sacramental words, partial neglect of the eucharistic fast. These 
affected a whole series of liturgical and sacramental practices 
to which the church attaches importance for doctrinal reasons *. 

Further, these priests-turned-workers were led to enter into 
commitments in the fields of trade unionism and of politics. 
If they wished to keep the confidence of their fellows, they 
mostly had to join the most radical union (the C.G.T.) 7, and 
from union commitment it is a short and quick step to political 
commitment, for in spite of the attempts of journalists to 
draw distinctions, there are no non-political strikes: every 
strike, to a certain extent, is of a political character. Every 
working-class action raises problems which are those of the 
body politic as a whole, and so, gradually, in fact and sometimes 


* Certain of these measures had been allowed by the bishops; but they 
extended and went beyond the original limits. 

2 Confédération générale du travail, usually described as communist- 
dominated (translator’s note). 
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in doctrine, certain priest-workers, in different ways, reached 


conclusions akin to those of the Marxists. 

It was essentially these two sets of developments that 
attracted the attention of Rome and of the hierarchy. This 
happened at a time when a tendency was clearly apparent 


towards tntégrisme, that is, in general and objectively, towards 3 


a theological view which makes no doctrinal concession what- 
ever to the novelties of the modern world and preserves the 
spirit and the most traditional forms of the church. Certainly, 


the forms taken by the activity of the priest-workers were 


repeatedly denounced at Rome, and, moreover, many French 
Roman Catholic journals were constantly attacking the insti- 
tution. Other events accentuated the uneasiness of the religious 
authorities, as, for example, the appearance of an important 
volume from the group, Jeunesse de l’Eglise, written by a 
Dominican, Fr. Montuclard, and entitled Events and Faith. 
This group and Fr. Montuclard had already been attacked 
several times by intégriste and conservative elements, and in 
addition warned, in a moderate tone, by the hierarchy and 
the authorities of the Order. His last book set forth in prin- 
ciple that the evangelization of the working classes was impos- 
sible as long as there was no revolution of the social order, a 
revolution which in his description was clearly of a Marxist 


tendency. After this revolution the Christianizing of the masses | 


could be attempted, and could succeed. Of course, this summing- 
up is oversimplified, and Fr. Montuclard’s thinking was more 
subtle. Nevertheless, it was definitely very bold, and the book 
was condemned almost immediately, even by very open minds 
within the Roman Catholic camp. 

This view did not affect all the priest-workers, but certain 
among them ; however, it might well be feared that their atti- 


tude would assume greater importance. And Fr. Montuclard, — 


after being warned several times, saw his movement condemned 
in 1952, and in 1953 himself obtained from the Holy See his 
reduction to a lay status. 

Unwelcome publicity was also given to the priest-workers 
by a best-seller, a novel no doubt well intentioned but ill con- 
sidered in tone and often needlessly coarse, entitled Les Saints 
vont en Enfer (Saints go to Hell). It was a sort of enquiry, made 
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harmful to the priest-workers, who were very annoyed at it. 

_ Finally, in Paris on May 28, 1952, a workers’ demonstration ~ 
took place against the American General Ridgway, formerly © 
commander-in-chief in Korea, where he had been accused of 
conducting experiments in bacteriological warfare, and now 
commander of the joint forces of the Atlantic Pact countries. 
During this demonstration two priest-workers were interrogated 
by the Parisian police, and a controversy ensued between the 
‘prefect of police and the archbishop of Paris. This further 
strengthened the opposition to the priest-workers. 

In an attempt to solve all the difficulties raised by this type 
of mission, the bishops who had priest-workers in their dioceses — 
met together in the spring of 1953. But before they could take 
any detailed decisions, the authorities at Rome intervened and 
condemnation drew gradually nearer. — 


Events leading to condemnation 


I. The first interventions from Rome: during the summer 
of 1953, three decisions inspired by the Vatican were inter- 
preted more or less as precursors of a condemnation of the 
priest-workers. 


a) The seminary of the Mission de France at Lineal 
which was only very indirectly linked with the priest-workers, — 
did not re-open following an apostolic visitation’. The Mission 
de France, as we have seen, was an important element in the 
new missionary methods begun ten years before. 


b) Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Congregation of Semi- 
naries, in a letter to the French bishops dated July 27, 1953, 
but made public some weeks later, forbade all seminary students 
to spend periods in factories, as some of them were accustomed 
to do in vacations, or even for a whole year during their studies. 


c) Finally, the Apostolic Nuncio in France, Mgr. Marella, 
assembled the cardinals, archbishops and bishops who had 


. Le, a regular visitation which is made of all the seminaries of a country 
every fifteen to twenty years. 


: under. their Funisdieuion, drew their attention to 
gravity of the NE and asked them to take measures — 


for its solution. 


Due to these various acts, the Se nee again ermned af 
_ special acuteness, of which both the prelates and opinion in 
general were well aware. A letter by Cardinal Feltin, on October 3, 
1953, dealt with the questions of mission work and of the 
priesthood. | Mgr. Chappoulie, the bishop of Angers, at the 
unveiling of a bust of Cardinal Suhard on October 10, 1953, 
recalled these words, which the founder of the Mission de Paris 
had spoken: “The priest-workers must realize that they are 
being watched, and in the accomplishing of a new work they 
must in all things remain faithful to the precepts of the church. 


_ Only at this cost will the criticism that is bound to arise be 


silenced.” 

Abbé Daniel, one of the founders of the Mission de Paris, 
wrote a series of articles in La Croix on the problem, pointing ~ 
out that only five per cent of the workers were practising Roman 
Catholics, but that there were more priests caring for schools 
than there were chaplains in A.C.E. (Workers’ Catholic Action). 
_ Fr. Congar, of the Dominicans, wrote in Témotgnage Chrétien 
on September 25, 1953: ‘“‘A solution can be condemned, but 
not a problem.” Jean de Fabrégues, in La France Catholique, 
expressed his satisfaction ; Francois Mauriac, in Figaro, affirmed 
- on the oe a that the priest-worker Sebanent would be 

continued. | | 


2. An eerie at a solution: if the problem was under 
consideration, no decision concerning the priest-workers had 
yet been taken. It was in an attempt to settle the matter that 
Cardinals Feltin, Liénard and Gerlier went to Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1953. They had an interview with the Pope, and on their 
return, on November 13, they stated that the experiment 
would continue on the following five conditions : 


a) the priests should be chosen specially for the witness they 
could make ; 


6) they should receive a sound, eens tanita training ; 
c) they should work a limited number of hours ; 
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d) they should not enter into any temporal commitment ; 
e) they should no longer be isolated. 


These limitations on principle were serious enough, but there 
might yet perhaps be time to wait and find concrete ways of 
applying them, and with this view the Jesuit review, Etudes, 
pointed out the practical difficulties of part-time work. The 
Pope’s intention in imposing this had been to ensure that the 
worker-priests would not have to neglect any of the spiritual 
obligations of the priesthood. 

The prelates commented subsequently on these decisions ; 
Cardinal Liénard in particular declared: “‘To be a priest and 
to be a worker are two functions and two states of life, and it 
is not possible to unite them in the same person without laying 
aside the notion of priesthood.” 

This statement provoked lively reactions among laymen and 


' also among ecclesiastics. Two reviews edited by the Dominican 


Fathers made a partial reply to the Cardinal. L’ Actualité Reli- 
gieuse dans le Monde of January 15 pointed out that there were 
many priests occupying lay functions, and Fr. Chenu in La 
Vie Intellectuelle declared: “‘From the moment that a human 
collectivity exists outside the faith and outside the Mystery of 
Christ, the prime function of the priesthood is precisely to bear 
witness to this non-Christian world of this faith and this mys- 
tery... The concrete problem of the commitment of certain 
priests to the status of workers cannot really be solved save 
by an act of presence (in the strong sense), a presence of the 
church which only becomes real, given the circumstances, 
through a common life. How baptize a civilization if one does 
not enter it ?” 


3. Hardening and condemnation: these rather vigorous 
retorts, and many others, were perhaps (no definite statement — 
is possible) responsible for the hardening of attitude at Rome 
and in the French episcopate. This hardening was axe 
in two resounding actions. 

a) The bishops with priest-workers in their dioceses met on 


January 19 ; a few days later a letter drawn up by one of them 
was sent to the priest-workers. It included the following points : 


wi 


should, before March x, break off their trade union = 


eee 


on the contrary, with grave disciplinary measures. 


b) The condemnation of the Dominicans : before the emotion 
aroused by this letter, which put an end to any attempt at 
compromise and was quite violent in tone, had died down, it 
was learned that the three provincials of the Dominicans in 
France had been replaced, and that four very well-known Domi- 
nican theologians had been “removed for the time being” *. 
They were Frs. Chenu, Congar and Boisselot, who had repeatedly 
taken their stand in the debate on priest-workers, and Fr. 
Feret, who had taken no public attitude on the problem but — 
who, like his three colleagues, stood at the head of theological — 
and intellectual research in the church. There are grounds for 
believing that the Master-General of the Dominican Order, 
Fr. Suarez, put before the French Dominicans an alternative 
amounting to this : ‘Either the whole organization of the Order 
is extensively modified and it loses a great part of its independ- 
ence, or else you accept these few individual condemnations.” 

This condemnation of the Dominicans cast a new light on 
the problem of the priest-workers, for it now seemed that Rome 
‘was not only condemning this particular missionary experiment, 
but eliminating as a whole what one might call, in Mauriac’s 
words, “‘the wing of French catholicism that is on the march’’. 


B. THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE DEBATE 


Such, very inexactly summed up, were the stages of what 
happened. We repeat that we have not given the full detail 
of events, much of which, in any case, is still imperfectly known. 
But it would be a grave misunderstanding of the problem to 
neglect the passion it aroused in a wide section of French 
opinion, both Roman Catholic and other. There was a general 


1 The French words, which are rather hard to render exactly, are momen- 
tanément éloignés. 
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\ 
feeling that something fundamental was going on, that the 
church was staking her existence on an essential choice. Otherwise 
why should the fate of one hundred or so priests out of the 
360,000 in the world have furnished material for nearly six 
months for pages and pages of a whole list of periodicals in 
France and abroad ? 


Let us set out briefly the principal stands taken up on one 
side or the other: 


1. First of all, there were people who submitted very quickly, 
for whom there was no problem; some were even pleased, 
especially Paul Claudel, who proclaimed that the priest-workers 
were after all merely amateurs “disguised as lathe operators’, 
and that “the working-class world has no problems so specific 
that one need organize a special form of apostolate for them”. 
But on the other hand many, both laymen and ecclesiastics, 
were confronted with a painful problem of conscience. 


2. Thus reviews such as Esprit, or a periodical like La 
Quinzaine, expressed their grave misgivings. One of the direct- 
ors of Esprit, Domenach, declared : ‘‘To be silent today would 
be to yield to the temptation of discouragement that assails us. . . 
We do not want to oppose the church or by revolt to break 
communion with our bishops, but we must tell them that their 
decision is putting the faith of millions of Christians in jeopardy 
and is compromising the church’s presence among the workers 
for long years to come.” 

These laymen submitted indeed, but continued to regard 
the problem as essential. 


3. The priest-workers themselves expressed their own 
uneasiness, first in a letter to their fellow workers, in which 
they said they remained faithful to their struggle and to their 
ideal, then in a letter to Cardinal Feltin in unquestionably 
astonishing terms which revealed their agony in the strongest 

; manner. They asserted that the bishops had unwittingly been 
; actuated partly by arguments of a political order, and that the 
Gospel was being emptied of part of its message : ““You ask us 
to take out of the Gospel this sharing in the hard daily life of 
men ; you wish us to be satisfied with talking about it while 


virtues which have made the French clergy one 
of the foremost in the world, but in which a whole people has — 


. _ ceased to find its ideal... Practically you ask us to forget the 
‘Teligious problems that have forced themselves upon us and _ 


that can be lived out only i in the midst of the working class.” 


They added: “‘Would Cardinal Suhard be disowned today, Ot a 
even condemned ?” “sa 


4. The hierarchy at last replied to hese criticisms and 
_ misgivings. Many bishops made statements and, in general, 
their different arguments can be summed up as follows: 
In the first place they affirmed that political reasons played 
no part in their decisions. They condemned certain journals 
_ like La Quinzaine, questioning their good faith or at the very © 
least the soundness of their information. 
The basic reasons advanced were of two kinds: 

_@) As Mer. Lallier, bishop of Nancy, put it : “To understand 
the concerns of the Holy Father and of the bishops of France, 
one must go back to the Gospel. Of course Jesus was truly man 
and wished all the servitudes of man’s estate for His part, but 
can one say that to love them better He took upon Himself 


completely the state of the publican, the Galilean fisherman, 


_ the Samaritan ? Never! By so doing He would have sacrificed 

_ something of the transcendence of His priesthood ; now, every 
priest is Christ. Nor do we see in the Gospel that Jesus Christ 
ever laboured, or a fortiori that He fought for the development 
of any temporal order, even one more favourable to the spread 
of the Gospel. In that time millions of men were oppressed, 
but we do not see Jesus sharing in their struggles.” 

It follows that the priest-workers, to the extent to which 
they committed themselves to a temporal order, misunder- 
stood certain of the teachings of Scripture. 

b) The other argument was that of the priestly calling. It 
_ may be found in these words of Cardinal Feltin: “The priest 
should be all things to all men, but, wherever he is and what- 
ever he does, he retains a priestly function which, though it 
may not in all circles consist in the habitual distribution of the 
sacraments, always remains a mission of prayer and of the 
communication of grace. The priest is the man of official prayer, 


of which the ‘most ieaportant act - is the eee 8 eNO sacrifice re 
of the Mass, prolonged in the recitation of the breviary. . 

- Such are some of the constituents of the debate: a further 
underlying one should be added, which is not exclusively exter- 
nal or political — the relation of the bishops with the Vatican. 
Rightly or wrongly, an impression was received several times 
during this long crisis that on what were, after all, questions of 
detail (for example, limitation of work to three hours a day), 

the French bishops did not show much independence i in relation 
to the papacy, and had no very clear line of conduct as a body 
through the whole length of the crisis. 

This question was put rather pointedly by an old Christian 
militant, now Professor of Latin in the Faculty of Algiers, 
André Mandouze, who in the newspaper Le Monde recalled a 
quotation from St. Augustine on the value of manual work, 
and another from Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris 
in the eighteenth century, giving the Pope a refusal to transmit 
to the church in France the condemnation of the Jesuit order. 

Thus once more the church has come into violent contact 
with the modern world, and problems of adaptation have been 
raised : what have been the consequences of the position offi- 
cially adopted ? It is very difficult to measure them. Undoubt- 
edly certain Christians have been driven from the church, in 
which the intégriste elements have been strengthened; the 
church’s presence, through its priests, in a pagan environment 
has certainly been set back, and the attitude of many French 
Roman Catholics could not be better summed up than in two 
words, which formed the title of an article by Fr. Dabosville 
in the Cahiers Universitaires Catholiques: “bewilderment and 
loyalty’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Those who wish to make a special study of the problem need 
only go through the principal French periodicals from January, 1953, 
to April, 1954. See especially L’ Actualité Religieuse dans le Monde for 
July 1, 1953 and October 1, 1953. 
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on “The S.C.M. in the World” 
Miilheim, Germany, February 3-6, 1954 


‘- 


The work of the three commissions at the consultation was carried 
out on the basis of a document prepared by the staff at the instruc- 
tion of the Officers of the Federation. The commission reports cover 


the same ground as the three main sections of this document, though ~ 


they have reshaped or changed the material in it, added to it, and 
expressed their conclusions in different languages. Only the intro- 
ductory section of the working document is included here, as it 
makes an attempt to clarify the issues involved in the discussion. 

The reports are not official reports of the consultation. They 
were simply accepted in the form in which they came from the 
commissions. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WORKING PAPER 


THE BASIC THEOLOGICAL ISSUES 


In this introduction no attempt is made to lay a basis for a 
statement to follow, but rather to indicate the conflict of opinion out 
of which the present consultation has arisen. It sets out, largely 
in the form of questions and alternatives, the points of view which 
have been presented up to the present in Federation discussions. 
It is therefore based largely on the reports of the two commissions 


of the Nasrapur General Committee on “Our Witness in the Secular — 


World” (Minutes of the General Committee, p. 19), and “Christian 
Mission and the World” (Minutes of the General Committee, p. 25). 


_ 1. The question of the point of entry to the discussion of the. 


relation between the Church and the world. 


While the relation between the Church and the world cannot be 


understood apart from considering the whole history of salvation 
and the redemptive work of God in Christ, some would specially 


Reports of the Commissions of the W.S.C.F. Consultation — 


. Ir stage: 
ath bate Peis the sate “of the spree 


a) Creation _ — The world was willed and desired ay God. 
But it fell. 


2) Incarnation — God not only willed the world, but when 
= pak it went wrong, He entered the world and © 
put on human flesh to save it. The world — 
as the sphere of promise and salvation. 
) The Cross — Here we see what happens when God 
comes into the world. There is judgment, 
- conflict, death. But the death of Christ is 
followed by the resurrection. 
ay Lordship _ — Christ is the victorious Lord of Toth the 
ee Church and the world. 


2. The notion of the secular. The une possibilities have 


been indicated : 


a) The Church is radically different from everything that is 
secular. 


Implication : There is no continuity at all between the 
present world and God’s Kingdom. The Christian task 
consists in taking men out of this world into a unique concern 
for the world to come, and radical condemnation of the present 
world. 


_b) “Secular means all that is in this world. The Christian no 
less than any other man belongs to the world and is in 
that sense bound up with the secular. However, while 
there must be no dichotomy, there is a deep tension in the 

_ Christian life, for the Christian knows that to be secular 
means both to be a sinner and to be redeemed from sin 
by Christ, and that he belongs to the world which is 
transformed.” (Minutes of the Nasrapur General Committee, 
7,20.) fe 

__ Implication : “Christian witness takes place within each 

specific situation in the world and is not something administ- 

ered by Christians from without. The character of this witness 
is not to make the secular world ‘Christian’, but to proclaim 
that it has been redeemed that it may believe : it is to work 
for the fulfilment of life in this world, while asserting that 
such fulfilment is incomparable to that achieved for men in 
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Christ ; it is to manifest through reconciling ros the reality 

of Christ’s love towards all men.’ (Minutes of the Nasrapur 
General Committee, p. 20.) 


c) Church and world are basically the same. 


Implication ; There is complete continuity between the 
world and God’s Kingdom. Christian witness therefore envis- 
ages the possibility of transforming the world into the ee cae 
by human efforts. 


d) The Church participates today in two realms : the earthly 
realm and the Kingdom to come. 


Implication : The world to come will be God’s new crea- 
tion, the same, but radically transformed. The distinction 
_ between these two worlds is both historical and substantial. 
The Kingdom is to come. It is also present. The Christian 
task consists in manifesting this Kingdom to come through 
our witness and obedience. “Hope for the revelation of the 
full order of God, which transforms this whole world, liberates 
the Christian here and now in his daily obedience to set up 
signs of the order which is to come.”’ (Minutes of the Nasrapur 
General Committee, p. 26, 1: d.) 


ComMISSION I 


THE WITNESS OF THE S.C.M. IN THE WORLD 
Preface 


Our discussion has revealed the fact that the division of the 
work of the consultation into three commissions on witness, action 
and community is an arbitrary one, as the three conceptions cannot 
really be separated. In particular it has seemed difficult to discuss 
the verbal proclamation of the Gospel, without a thorough considera- 
tion of the cultural and ethical situation in which the Word is to 
be proclaimed. 

We believe that the ecseatot use of the unbiblical word “secular” — 
should be either discarded or more carefully defined. (Eistocioulieies 
it derives from the Latin saeculum, which represents the Greek | 
6 aidv obtoc in the sense of ‘‘this present age’ ). As at present 
used, the word has many overtones, including “worldly”, “‘anti- 
clerical’, etc. However, many activities commonly labelled “secular 
are legitimate, necessary and inevitable for Christians. 


at The S.C.M. is a Becataity, of eddens concerned with under- 

standing, believing and obeying the Word of God in Jesus Christ 
and seeking by its life and witness to acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. It is related to the Church in seeking to fulfil 
the Church’s mission in the university '. It is related to the world 
in that it shares fully the life of the university. 

_ The failure of the S.C.M. community to recognize fully Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour has resulted in several dangers: a) the 
danger of withdrawal, in an attitude of moral and spiritual superiority 
_which cuts the community off from the possibility of witnessing in 
the world, and confines it in a sort of spiritual ghetto ; b) the danger 
of a false identification with a particular political, social or cultural 
tradition, or with any particular country, class or school of thought. 
Such identification isolates the community from other sections of 
_ the university and the student world. (The latter danger falls more 
logically in the area of commission 2. We feel, however, that it is 
relevant for the work of our own commission, and we should have 
liked to have been able to deal with it more fully.) 


Part II. — The nature of the message 
A. In the discussion of the nature of the message the ee 
points seemed most important : 

1. God created the world, but it fell. The incarnate Christ, 
by His death and resurrection, redeemed the world, and 
reconciled it to Himself. He came to His creation, won it 
back to Himself2, and so established His Kingdom. This 
Kingdom has a double aspect : it is present here and now, 
yet still to come. Because the Kingdom is present, we are 
bound to witness within the world through the constantly 
renewed Word of the living Christ. Because this Kingdom 
is to come, we point forward to its fulfilment at Christ’s return 
(parousia) in the confidence that the future as well as the 
present belong to Christ. 


t In indicating the relation of the S.C.M. to the Church we recognize that” 
the historical] situation varies from one country to another. The S.C.M. must 
seek to be the instrument of the Christian ecclesia, the Church of the New 
Testament. It may include non-Christians in its membership as well as 
Christians of various denominations. Nevertheless, we must never adopt an 
attitude of spiritual superiority to church bodies, but point our members to 

responsible participation in them. 
: 2 There was disagreement about the effect of Christ’s saving work. Does 
it restore the original creation ? Is creation thereby deified ? Is there continuity 
between the old and the new creation? 
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aif and wield man in fis, “totality ‘The ( tian o 
reaches the sufferings, sorrows, joys, strengths and problems 
of mankind. It offers no panacea for all human ills. It does 
bring healing for the basic Sickness unto Death, the conse- 
quence of our enmity to God. 

3. The new life is a gift to which we can hues no claim 
in superiority. We are healed by the same healing which we 
proclaim to others, for in ourselves we are nothing. Our task 
is to represent Christ to our neighbour, “‘to be a Christ to 
him’’, to live after Christ’s pattern through obedience in 
prayer and humility. 


. For the student this witness takes place in three ways: 


1. Study — In his God-given vocation as student, where 
he is responsible before God for the integrity of his yetnee 
the use of his time and abilities. 

2. Student affairs — In participation in, and in identifica- 
tion with, the organized life of the university, and in readiness 
to accept responsibility there. ° 

3. Personal relationships — In giving himself to other 


’ people : 


a) in sharing the life of a Christian community, with its 
worship, tensions and the responsibilities of its members 
to one another ; 


6) in a genuine concern for other people as persons. 
' 


Part III, — The nature of communication 


A. In discussing communication we stress two necessities : 


1. The necessity of expressing the unchanging Word in the 
changing words of each society and era. 


We draw attention to three difficulties of communication : 


a) Human language by nature is an inadequate vehicle 
for bearing the totality of the Revelation in Christ. 

b) Intellectual comprehension does not necessarily mean 
Christian commitment. 

c) There can be rebellion against the truth even when 
we know the truth. 


However, it is the task of each generation of Christians to pro- 
claim the essential message of Christ in the terms, images and 
concepts comprehensible to its contemporaries. We do not mean 


without whom the Word which Christ wills to speak through us 
cannot be interpreted. is 


2 ey, The necessity of avoiding a flight ihe Christian reality 
: into any pious religiosity. 


We note three temptations to religiosity : 


a) That of becoming turned in upon ourselves (incurvatus 
= in se). 

b) That of “compartmentalization” (separating the reli- 
gious from the secular). 

c) All forms of idolatry worshipping the creature instead 
of the Creator (Rom. I: 25). By this we mean finding 
the final meaning and ground of life in anything other 
than God Himself, as happens, for example, in false 
mysticism and false sacramentalism. 


5 


‘Any intelligible communication of the Gospel today presupposes 

. simultaneously an obedience to Christ and an involvement in the 

world. This implies an openness to, and an equality with, our fel- 
low men. 


_ B. In the task of witness we must include the following elements : 


1. Intellectual , 
a) There must be an honest confrontation based on 
accurate information on genuine intellectual problems, 
for example, in the realm of philosophy — logical 


‘positivism, existentialism, scientific naturalism ; in the 


realm of ideologies — dialectical materialism, capi- 
talism, socialism. 


b) We are called as students to witness in the integrity 

“ and quality of our studies. Our calling is the gift of 

| the gracious God, and here the living Christ waits for 
‘ us and for the trust and obedience of our minds. 


t As we attempt to use a language making the Gospelintelligible to different 
_ groups in the whole community — students, artists, labourers, etc.— we run 
the risk of dividing the one message into many. Then one group may be so 
4 cut off from ed as to threaten in a new way the unity of the Church: 


1 can be preached ‘s so as to remove he Sate sae : 
ishr ut that often we make it meaningless and unintelligible _ 
3 a wrong way by our words and deeds. All such Christian com- 

“munication must presuppose the operation of the Holy Spirit, ; 


c) ; 


Our own terminology in the communication of our 
witness must be subjected to a perpetual critical 
examination of the relation between what we say and 
what we want to say. - 


2. Communal 


7) 


b) 


Effective Christian witness is dependent on living in — 
a Christian community. The members of such a com- 
munity must have a pastoral concern for one another, 
and for those outside the Christian community. They 
“bear one another’s burdens’’, knowing that permanent 
isolation from the community cuts the nerve of Christian 
witness. Within the community itself is manifested a 


distinct style of Christian life, which in turn is part 


of the Christian witness. In their life they are sustained 
by the common hearing of the Word of God and by 
prayer. 

Effective Christian witness depends also on participa- 
tion in the life of the university community, as seen 
in student societies and organizations, in the assurance 
that here too Christ is present and waiting to meet us. 
He has identified Himself with humanity and calls us 
to meet Him in our neighbour. 


3. Personal 


7) 


Conclusion 


Our personal evangelism starts from a position of 
equality with our neighbour. There can be no spiritual 
superiority, and when we stand with the neighbour- 
before Christ, we find that we receive as well as give. 


Behind all our personal contacts must be the constant 
life of prayer. We can only communicate the Gospel 
when we ourselves live in communion with God, and it 
is in prayer that we learn to see the real needs of other 
people and to put ourselves at the disposal of Christ, 
so that He may use us in our relationships. 


Christian witness in the world of the university consists in the 
proclamation of Christ’s saving Lordship over all realms of life and 
all mankind. This proclamation, as the task of the S.C.M., must 
be carried out a) in the verbal communication of the Word, in the 
human vehicle of language, which must be constantly renewed so 


aa 
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we find ourselves. 


in the pastoral dimension by the sharing and living out of the © 
Gospel in the Christian community and in other communities where 


Our witness is to be given with the constant recognition of our 


incapacity, but in the joyful security that this is the task which 


God has given us and that He is faithful to His promise. He is 
with us in our witness, and His Word will not return unto Him 


void. 


_- 


COMMISSION 2 
THE ACTION OF THE S.C.M. IN THE WORLD 
Part I. — Certain developments and fundamental social changes mark 


the present world situation in which the student is 
involved, and suggest the points where the S.C.M. is 
being called to express its witness in action in the 
world. Some of these factors are : 


— the present world struggle between two blocs of nations, and 


the tendency for all social action and thinking to be conditioned 


by this alignment ; 

— the struggle for complete national independence, especially in 
many countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, and the fear 
throughout the world of new forms of imperialism ; 

— the struggle for new political and economic institutions which 
will give protection against oppression and injustice, and which can 


contribute in other ways to human dignity and integrity ; 


— the widespread existence of social disorder and ethnic and | 
racial tensions, which has led to a great amount of individual and 
group suffering, especially the hardships for great numbers of 


_ refugees ; 


— the disintegration of old cultural patterns, and the resulting | 


confusion about right patterns of individual and social living ; 


— the appearance in many different forms of totalitarianism, 
ranging from dictatorship, intolerance and fanaticism to the mass 
conditioning of minds in modern industrial societies, with their high 


_ pressure propaganda and advertising techniques for influencing the 


thinking and action of people. 


These are some of the wide range of developments in our epild 
which make it necessary for Christian students to think through the 
meaning of their witness in the world, and to seek with their fellow 
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students that kind of action which would help all to face despair, 
frustration, and the moral and spiritual distress and confusion which 
such developments everywhere engender. 

These events and the encounter with social movements and 
groups are forcing Christian students to a careful restudy of the 
Bible, not as an escape from reality but as a means of discovering 
anew the relevance of God’s Word for the dilemmas and tragedies 
of human experience. 

There are within the Student Christian Movement, as within the 
Church, different views about the right kind of action to deal with 
each one of the problems mentioned above. Some of these differences 
are a natural result of different historical circumstances and exper- 
iences, while others are due to profound differences of the under- 
standing of the meaning of God’s Word for our world. But the 
following considerations regarding the action of the S.C.M. in relation 
to contemporary political and cultural developments seem to us to 
have relevance everywhere. 


Part II. — Christian witness in politics implies : 


1. Understanding in the light of our faith in Jesus Christ the 
times in which we live, i. e., the way in which Jesus Christ is truly 
present in our history, both judging and forgiving the Church as 
well as the world. Our Christian task is the announcement to the 
world, as well as to the Church, of this judgment and forgiveness. 
Christian witness inescapably leads to an attitude of loving solidarity 
with, and opposition to, the world. 


2. Proclaiming in the present world our hope in the Kingdom. 
Christian witness inescapably includes such a promise: the world’s 
failures, weaknesses and disorders are not ultimate, and therefore 
men can be free from fear, anxiety and despair. 


3. Establishing in the midst of the world signs of God’s new 
creation. So to witness inescapably involves living in obedience as 
a citizen of the Kingdom. That is, in the risk of faith and the fal- 
libility of human judgment, making decisions not individualistically 
but in relation to the community of the Church and so respecting 
the convictions of other Christians, to strive to bring about the 
best possible social, political and economic order. Such an order 
can only be a poor human approximation to God’s demands. Never- 
theless it can point towards Christ’s liberation, justice, peace and 
holiness. In this effort our witness must always include the direct 
loving service of men. 


‘ — the temptation to look at politics as a means to toate human, 


_or even Christian, ideals. This leads either to utter disillusion- 
ment in action, or to destructive political crusades ; 


— the temptation to look at politics as entirely sinful. This 


leads either to a self-righteous refusal of political action, or 
to a cynical acceptance of politics as an inevitable form of 
our human condition ; 

— finally, the temptation to consider politics as neutral, neither 
good nor bad. 
which implies indifference to God’s designs. 

2. In facing economic and social systems, political ideologies and 

_ programs, the Christian is bound to be led both to a “‘yes’’ and to 
_ a‘‘no’. That is to say, when he recognizes in a political ideology, 
_ system or program signs of God’s ever active redemption, which 

leads men even unconsciously to long for Christ’s Kingdom, he will 
say “‘yes” to this manifestation of Christ ; when he recognizes in a 
political ideology, system or program an effort to substitute man’s 
creations for Christ’s Lordship, man’s temptation to worship himself, 
he will say “no” to this manifestation of sin. This will most probably 
imply opposite judgments on the part of different Christians, and we 
should beware lest it lead to division of the Christian community. 
This will also imply that Christians will pay attention to the environ- 
ment to which they address themselves. For instance, in the midst 
of a wave of anti-communist hysteria, the Christian will have to 
remind men of the dangers of an exclusive ‘‘no” ; in a communist 

__ country, on the other hand, the Christian will have to question the 

totalitarian claim of communism upon men. 

In practice the Christian, whether attacking or cooperating with 
-a particular political group, will never be able to identify himself 
entirely with this political group or with the fight against it. He 

_ will be able to commit himself completely only in a particular action. 

Participation in a political party will always imply for him an inner 

struggle and a fight for the transformation of the party itself. A 

__-very special problem will arise in the case of totalitarian organiza- 

®. | tions... 


apes . 
v ae 1. The hvssan eale be concerned in his political action, not 
with a demonstration of the purity of his intentions and motives, 
but with ieamediate service to men. He will be aware of several 
ie dangers : 


This leads to a type of political pragmatism - 


3. When participating in the activities of a political group, whee +f 
sharing in a program of social service, when entertaining conversa- 
tions with political or semi-political bodies, the Christian will be 
concerned both with political and social service and with making 
use of these opportunities to witness to Jesus Christ. 

When, for instance, a Christian student of Asia participates in the 
activities of his National Union of Students for political freedom 
or national independence, he will not only contribute to these struggles 
for their own sake, but also use the contacts thus established with 
his fellow students to point beyond the objectives of the fight to 
Christ’s liberating power. 

When an S.C.M. or the W.S.C.F. gives its sponsorship to World 
University Service and supports its program of mutual assistance, 
it will do it as a form of obedience to Christ’s command to love 
our neighbours, but also try to demonstrate in this way how God 
loves all men. 

When the W.S.C.F. engages in conversations with the Inter- 
national Union of Students on peace, our primary objective is to 
speak about Jesus Christ with our fellow students as fellow human 
beings. Such a conversation must use an understandable language. 
In this particular attempt, we speak about peace in relation to 
political tensions, because we believe that Jesus Christ is Prince of 
Peace and that this affects both our peace with God and men’s 
relations with one another. 


Part IV. — Political questions are but a part of the total cultural 
problem *. 


The present political crisis is fundamentally a result of cultural 
disorder. The present cultural crisis also is, to a certain degree, a 
repercussion of the political and social chaos. For this reason, 
universities share to a great extent in the responsibility, not only 
for the cultural crisis, but also for the political crisis. Through our 
Christian witness in the university, we can contribute not only to 
cultural renewal but also to political reconstruction. It is impossible, 
indeed, to approach political problems without taking conscious 
responsibility for cultural questions. That is to say that the activities 
of the S.C.M.s. in the area of the University Commission are inextric- 
ably bound up with political thinking and action. 


t In the following paragraphs culture has been used in its broadest sense, 
best defined by the German word Kultur. 


1% men have of expressing themselves significantly. They 


have no language through which they can express their 
_ thinking and convictions and communicate with one 


another. In most cases the language which they use 
has lost its content and is nothing but empty symbols. 
On the other hand, even if this language still has some 
significance, it is not the same for all men, and they are 
unable therefore to understand one another. We face 


_ today a time of extreme “confusion of languages’’, and 


the conflict between different ideologies, which have a 


cultural as well as a political significance, is thus a sign 


. of God’s judgment on the world. 


As Christians, and particularly as S.C.M. members, we iiare in 
this confusion. We indulge in a “religious language’’, which is not 


only meaningless for non-Christians, but in many cases even for — 


ourselves ; we use it out of mere complacency. This is due in part 
to the fact that we do not make any effort to understand “secular 
languages”. It is unfortunately true that Christian students in their 
_ lack of concern for the university and their studies, their isolation 
from other sociological communities and their indifference to current 
intellectual and social trends, are not only irresponsible students but 
also unfaithful Christians ; they are not interested in understanding, 
and therefore being able to speak with, non-Christians. 


Part VI. — Christian witness in the cultural area will consist in: 


1. When faced with and involved in the present general cultural 
crisis which affects us all, our first need as Christians is to go to 
Jesus Christ, in whom alone we shall find the necessary freedom 
and love constructively to carry on our cultural responsibility. 


, 2. This freedom and love received from Jesus Christ not only 
_ enables us, but compels us, to enter into a constant dialogue with 
all men, and particularly those who are especially affected by, or 
- concerned with, this general cultural crisis. In this dialogue we have 
both to give and to receive. 


3. In the present cultural disorder it will be a particularly urgent 
and difficult task for the Christian to find the way to witness to 
Jesus Christ, not in a religious language and form, even inherited 
from the tradition of the Church, but in a language and form indi- 
genous to the society in which this witness takes place. This effort 
of interpretation must be carefully preserved from falling into the 


Part me —_— _ The aint cultural crisis is marked by the difficulty 
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sg. Our witness within this cultural disorder will not bat consist 
‘in the proclamation of the Christian message, but also in a constant 
effort, in accordance with this message, of action upon, and therefore 
transformation of, social and cultural patterns. 

_- This does not imply the building up of a society or culture in 
_ which Christians alone could find their place, but of a society or 
culture in which the Christian message can be proclaimed. In Asia, 
for instance, the task of the Church is not to establish a “Christian 
_ culture’, but more probably to help to establish a “secular culture’. 


- COMMISSION 3 


THE S.C.M. COMMUNITY IN ITS ENVIRONMENT 


Part I, — The S.C.M. community ’ 


“The S.C.M. is not a church, but its life is part of the life of the 
Church. Within the S.C.M. we have experienced a more than human 
fellowship across confessional boundaries, to which we are bound 
to bear witness as a fact and as a gift of the Holy Spirit.”” (Minutes 
of the General Committee, Nasrapur, 1953.) ? 


In comment on this we say the following : 


1. The nature of the S.C.M. as a secular community 

The S.C.M. is by nature a secular community, like other com- 
munities in the university. It belongs to this age, as a part both 
_ of creation and fallen creation. It therefore does not have to become 
secular in order to identify itself with those to whom it bears witness. 
Rather it confesses its secularity as in fact identical with that of 
all men and all human communities. : 


2. The S.C.M. as a Christian community 
- ie The S.C.M. may, by the gracious gift of faith, participate in the 

life of the New Creation. We must simply confess that from time — 
to time we in the S.C.M. have in fact participated in this life by 
the gift 4 the Holy Spirit. - 


* 


An alternative of the Nasrapur statement quoted above: The S.C.M. 
is not a church, but participates in the life of the Church. Within the S.C.M. 
we have experienced, across confessional boundaries, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, a fact to which we are bound to bear witness. 


this gift Ans fhe er a we “may find i in our existence as _ 
.M. the freedom to live out, at one and the same time, both © 
ularity an our one to pancnstion in the life of the 


Bees A, The ministry of the S.C.M. as a Christian community _ 
F3 i While we in the-S. C.M. make no claim that the S.C.M. is a church, 
nor that it possesses the two-fold ministry of Word and Sacrament, 
we nevertheless claim that the work of the S.C.M. is based upon 
: this two-fold ministry, and that because of the freedom which — 
4 _ characterizes the S.C.M. as a Christian community, we may not limit, 
on principle, the way in which this ministry is to be exercized in 
the S.C.M. (N. B. This sentence recognizes the a dese! of practice 
in the various S.C.M.s. in the W.S.C.F.) 


5. A particular ministry 
The S.C.M. as a Christian community, characterized by this free- 
_ dom, may therefore feel itself called to a particular ministry in the 
universities and colleges, which is not to be set over against, but 
rather participates in, the Church’s two-fold ministry of Word and 
Sacrament. 


_ Part IT. — Some i iierbanivbes and obligations 


‘ The person of Jesus Christ, to whom we are committed, is both 
divine and human. He identifies Himself completely with the created 
world, and redeems it. The S.C.M., as a community which is com- 
- mitted to Christ, reflects this by being bound up with the world — 
and all its communities, and at the same time has to manifest in its 
_community the fact of Christ’s redemption of the world which keeps 
it alive. 
- Some. opportunities nel obligations which God apes to the 
8 CM. we would try to describe as follows: 


_ i. The S.C.M. is a broken community which may in faith become 

a united community. The S.C.M., like all human communities, knows 

_ the jealousies, quarrels and embitterments of any human community ; 

- it can be threatened by schism. But because of what Christ has 
_ done for His people, the S.C.M. may become in faith a united com- 
_--: munity, expressing its unity through personal concern for one another 
__ in mutual service, both material and spiritual, through pastoral care, 
: through mutual love, through common witness. At this point it is 
__ important to remember that our unity is both a part and a condition 
__ of our witness. Unity among Christians helps men to believe, while 


disunity hampers witness and church loyalties. 


only an organizational matter, but can affect our S.C.M. community 
at all levels of relationship between S.C.M. members. 

2. The S.C.M. is a closed community which may in faith become 
an open community. The S.C.M., like all human communities, is 
tempted by class identification. It may also be tempted to exclude 


those who do not share its common language, thoughts and convic- 


tions, but through faith it may become an open community in which 
all men, whether Christian or not, are welcomed becatise Christ died 
for all and invites all into His Kingdom. The S.C.M. will ensure that 
all men feel at home in the S.C.M. community with their human 
weaknesses, disobediences and doubts. 


3. The S.C.M. is a bound community which may in faith become 
a free community. The S.C.M., like all human communities, may 
be tempted to depend upon human security. It may seek also to 
avoid unpleasantness by refusing to face all the questions which its 
members bring into it. The S.C.M. may also submit to political 
pressures or social pressures or the pressure of public opinion, under 
the illusion that by so doing it may purchase freedom to do its 
work. But through faith the $.C.M. community may become a free 
community, in which no S.C.M. line, theological, political or intel- 
lectual, is imposed on the members, but in which everyone is free 
to bring his convictions, doubts and questions to a free confrontation 
with the convictions, doubts and questions of other members, in 
the presence of the victorious, living truth of Jesus Christ. This 
freedom will manifest itself also in the right and duty of each member 
to serve Jesus Christ, not only corporately, in company with other 
members of the S.C.M., but individually, in all areas of life. It is 
at this point that the S.C.M. community, as a community of service, 
is also a scattered community; that is, one in which individual 
members witness by recognizing their identity with the life and 
needs of other communities, which may’ be unsympathetic or even 
hostile to the Gospel. 


4. The S.C.M. is a fearful community which in faith may become 
a joyful and confident community. The S.C.M., like all human com- 
munities, may contain, or even be ruled by, pessimism, doubts or 
despair, in the face of the overwhelming complexities of the con- 
temporary world. It can also be filled with the spirit of laziness, 
timidity and false humility, in situations where great responsibilities 
are thrust upon it. Nevertheless we are brought together by a 
common hope. rooted in Christ’s victory, His past victory of the 
Cross and the Resurrection and His coming victory at the end of — 


a 


On this basis we live in that ites which is already C Christ’s St4 
over our human sin and failures, individual or corporate. — 
_ Therefore the S.C.M. need never be disheartened or lazy. It need 
a: never fear the world’s hostility, apathy or lack of understanding. 
| ies 3: These and other characteristics might be summarized by p 
Saying that the S.C.M. is a self-centred community which through faith 
may become a worshipping community. Like all human communities, 
the S.C.M. is tempted to seek its own ends, to preserve itself, to 
make its own human existence a presupposition of its relations 
with the world. That is to say, the disorder of men’s communities 
is found no less in the S.C.M. However, through faith the S.C.M. 
may ‘become a worshipping community offering to God its thanks- 
___ giving for the coming Kingdom and for the Church’s reality today ; 
its dedication to the service of this common Kingdom and of the 
Church today ; its hopeful expectation of the Kingdom within the 
Church today. 


Through this faithful worship God’s order may break into the 
S.C.M. community in a style of living and corporate life which 
express its obedience in the university. — 


| 
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STUDENT PASTORS’ CONFERENCE 


A Student Pastors’ Conference, sponsored jointly by the W.S.C.F. 
and the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches, was 
held at the Institute near Geneva, May 24-31. We are publishing 
below the reports of two of the commissions, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
1. The meaning of evangelism 


The task of the Church in the university is evangelism. This 
task is not discharged by recalling the lapsed, that is, those who 


- have received some Christian nurture or education and subsequently 


fallen away, but by proclaiming Jesus Christ to those who (even if 
they have been baptised) have had no other connection with the 
life of the Church. Thus, radical evangelism goes beyond pastoral 
care to preaching and commending the Gospel to those who have 
not heard it before. 

In general, both student pastors and S.C.M.s are not succeeding 
in discharging this primary task of the Church in the university. 
Where any kind of success is being experienced, it is by those who 
carry on their work by organizing and taking part in activities 
where students meet on common ground. The nature of student 
life makes it comparatively easy to form an open community of 
Christian and non-Christian students : students are normally friendly, 
or are willing to be if someone will offer them friendship. But they 
are suspicious of the Church, and will not readily enter into a com- 
munity which can be identified with the Church as they (sometimes 
rightly) suppose it to be. Radical evangelism is most likely to be 
achieved if the Church can promote an open student community, 
indigenous to the university, having the flexibility or even fluidity 
appropriate to the stage of development at which the student finds 
himself. 

But if the evangelistic task is not discharged by pastoral care 
alone, neither is it discharged merely by bringing about individual 
conversions to Jesus Christ. The Church is part of the Gospel. The 


- the totality of their being, it will be concerned with the student as 
one who is preparing for life outside the university. The student 


a care is os part an elias 


- Moreover, since evangelism involves capes men and women in 


must become rooted in the life of the ordinary church, and learn 


_ to take his place in a local congregation. The Church in the university 


cannot be only a fluid community : it must also be a way into the 


ae stability of real church life. We cannot be content with “university 
_ religion’, whether it is provided by the S.C.M., a group around a 
_ student pastor, or a denominational society. Here again, we all 


Y 


acknowledge difficulty and practical failure. This failure is partly 
_due to the great need of renewal in the life of the Church everywhere. | 


2. Ecumenical evangelism 


Evangelism means proclaiming Christ in His Body the Church, 


i without diminution or distortion. But the churches are divided and 


in their separation present a distorted picture both of Christ and 


the Church ; since the churches cannot present every element in 
the Gospel with equal clarity, their evangelistic task in the univers- 
ity is hampered, for there will always be some students who need 
just that element in the Gospel which any particular church cannot 
clearly proclaim, and without that element they may not hear the 
Gospel at all. In countries where one church is dominant, it may 
easily be forgotten that that church is also incomplete, both in its 
being and in its witness: its witness needs supplementing by the 
witness which is more clearly given by other churches in the world. 
In countries where there are several churches, their division is a 
continual obstacle to evangelism, making the Gospel of one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, incredible to those who see only the divisions 


x of the churches, 


True ecumenical evangelism will be possible only when the 
ecumenicity of the Church has been historically realized. But in the 
meantime, ecumenical evangelism means evangelism which is carried 
on by any Christian person or group aware of the one Church, of 


the scandal of division and of its own incompleteness, and working 


in repentance and along with other Christians for the realization 


_ on earth of the oneness of the Church. That incompleteness can be 


overcome, so far as this is now possible, in two ways. As always in 


evangelism, we must expose our own church life to the judgment of 


the Word, by listening in the Holy Spirit, together with those to 


whom we are ehoe our wines to the Bible hee its message 
- about Christ and His Body. We need also a wide and sensitive 
awareness of the riches Christ has given to other churches. Ecu- 
menical evangelism is not achieved by adding together the witness 
of a number of divided churches, nor by subtracting what they 
disagree about as if it were of secondary importance. Nor is it 
necessarily achieved by the cooperation of several churches, nor 
by the establishment of an interdenominational S.C.M. It happens, 
by the grace of God, only where there is repentance for division, 
and resolve to obey the command of the Lord of the Church that 

we should be one. Ecumenical evangelism will involve no watering | 
down of the distinctive witness of our churches, but will involve the 
cooperation of all the Christian forces in the university, and their 
awareness of others who are not represented, seeing their tradition 
in the light of the wider tradition which is common to us all. In 
this sense, even a single church or an S.C.M. can carry on ecumenical 
evangelism. 

Evangelism in the university must be ecumenical in order to be 
evangelism at all. But the churches are still divided. Baptism is — 
into the one Church, but is administered in divided churches and 
admits to a divided churchmanship in this world. This is inevitable : 
while disunion lasts, there is no way into the Holy Catholic Church 
but through one of its divided parts. 

An interdenominational community can carry out ecumenical 
evangelism, and it can provide nurture and pastoral care for the 
new believer and a foretaste of the life of the united Church for all 
its members: but it cannot permanently substitute for the life of 
the churches. Ecumenical evangelism is not complete until the 
convert has found a place in one of the churches and is working 
responsibly within it for the one Church, and for the renewal of 
the witness of his own church. 


3. Evangelism and church membership 

The evangelistic task will then end in a pastoral task. The con- 
vert must be guided into active membership of a particular church. 
In many cases this task will be simple. If he had previous connection 
with a church either through baptism or association, and no reason 
appears for him to think of another church, he may be put in touch 
with a minister of his original church. If he expresses a desire not 
to go back to his original church, or to enter some other particular 
church, then the pastor must enquire into the reasons for his wishes. 
If the reasons seem superficial, he may be reminded that his previous 
connection was not outside God’s providence, and that his duty lies 
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: the pastor may help the convert to find his spiritual home in another 


church, bearing in mind that the decisive factor here is the will of 
God for the individual, and that the will of God may be discerned 
_ through 4a variety of circumstances and factors ; among the factors 
which will be taken into account are the nature of the convert’s 
spiritual life, his theological convictions and the local church situ- 


ation. Where the convert has no previous connection with any 
church, similar methods will be employed, though the task will be. 


more delicate and the churchmanship of those instrumental in his 
conversion may well prove decisive. 

In this pastoral task particular difficulties may arise, for instance, 
in situations where the choice of church is limited by the numerical 
predominance of a state church, or where the convert is a former 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, or of some other church 


_ outside the ecumenical movement, but the primary issue is plays 


the will of God for the individual. 
In all such situations the evangelist is niveaye tempted to ‘puide 


the convert into his own church, without sufficiently considering 
factors which may show that the will of God is otherwise. He will - 


be helped to overcome these temptations if he offers his guidance, 
not alone, but in the ecumenical community in which he has been 
carrying out his evangelism. 


4. Recommendations 


We affirm that it is not simply for reasons of expediency or 
because of the special character of the university itself that we 
recommend that evangelism should always be ecumenical, but because 
of the nature of the Gospel itself. 

Accordingly we recommend that, as a first step, a group of 


responsible persons drawn from the student pastors and S.C.M. in ~ 


each university should begin to consider their common evangelistic 
task in a context of common intercessory prayer and Bible study. 

Thus mutual confidence will grow up between the particular 
persons involved in the evangelistic task of the Church in each uni- 


_ versity, and ecumenical evangelism can begin. 


Concern for ecumenical evangelism and unified witness in each 
university has nothing to do with administrative tidiness, but with 
the right relation between brothers in Christ. This means that 
whatever may be the organizational framework of ecumenical evan- 
gelism, what matters most is that the S.C.M. and the different 
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pastors should respect one another, seek help from one another, and 
face out all problems and difficulties together. 

In the present divided situation, it is possible to see distinctive 
and important tasks both for the S.C.M. and the student chaplains, 
and these tasks need not conflict. The S.C.M. does not claim to be 
a church, though its life is part of the life of the Church. For this 
reason only the student pastors can provide the sacraments of the 
Church : nevertheless the S.C.M. must not shirk the task of putting 
before its members a basis of faith, and even instruction in the 
faith, for which there is a growing demand throughout the Federation. 
In many places doctrinal teaching is already carried on in the uni- 
versity on an interconfessional basis, and there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the S.C.M. doing the same: here it may well seek the 
help of a student pastor, to ensure an accurate presentation of the 
teaching of each church. 

Finally, until the ecumenical movement has completed its task 
we foresee a continuing role for the W.S.C.F. and the S.C.M., based 
on the need for a flexible community indigenous to the university, 
to provide a free student embodiment of Christian community life, 
and for the sake of the World Council of Churches itself, which, 
because of its nature as a council of official churches, needs the 
stimulus and challenge of an unofficial movement which is free to 
experiment without committing the churches to whatever mistakes 
it may make. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COMMUNICATION 


1. The process of communication 


The word “‘communication” is used in a specialized manner to 
describe a principal aspect of the problem of evangelism in our 
present world. Language is used in such a complex manner, and 
men are so absorbed in the particular way of thought peculiar to 
their own situation, that a virtual breakdown has taken place be- 
tween them on the plane of thought and speech. Under such circum- 
stances evangelism demands a clear evaluation of the means by 
which “communication” can be made possible. 

We understand the word to imply, in addition, a full inter- 
personal relationship (Mit-Sein), which at one level can be a general 
relationship with any man, and which can be used by the Holy Spirit. 

Going further, we understand it to imply, at an admittedly 
higher or more intense level, particular encounters, or occasions 
of meeting, which are “in the Spirit”, and are to be recognized as 
precisely intended for the communication of the Gospel. 


ng). Tt clearly includes other media such as “standing with” | 


Pe imcone and it may even include, to be very. particular, gesture, _ 
posture, facial expression, etc. We must also be constantly alert | 

_ to the perils of “specialized knowledge’. Nevertheless, the process 
of communication assumes some “idea content’? or background of 
conviction which, after a particular encounter is patoned} should be 


wa able to be articulated in words. 


— 


ais The context of communication 


Holy Scriptures and doctrine witness to the Neher, acts of God, 
and it is the function of communication to witness through these 


_ to man where he is. His response to them brings him into a direct 
; relationship with God, through Jesus Christ, and vitally experienced 
_ now in the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 


In the process of the more specifically Christian communication, 


we must, for the purpose of this discussion, submit only a brief 
‘summary of the context in which this communication takes place, 


in order to get on to the particulars of the process itself. 
Orally or otherwise, the communicator enters into the relationship 


as himself a sinner whose perspectives are informed by the Gospel, 


who is vitally involved in the community of the Spirit, who is nour- 
ished by that Spirit, and who speaks or acts as one through whom. 
the spirit can work. Always we speak as sinner to sinner, with the 
tealization that to both parties the Gospel is a stumbling-block. 


_ But the Christian is aware of this, and the other is not. God may use 
such men to communicate the Gospel and to bring persons with 


whom he communicates into the ‘“‘Fellowship of the Spirit’’, for those 
immediate relationships which are found there, both with the Living 
Christ and with the other enChristed members of the community. 

We must realize that to Speak of communication at all requires 
the assumption that there is a personal encounter, or a series of 


encounters, and often the arrangement of these meetings is very 
_ difficult, but for this discussion we must assume the encounter in 
order to get on to the process itself. 


The primary barrier to all communication is sin in both parties, 


shown in pride, fear, intellectual arrogance, etc., and other factors 


which are a product of the student milieu. 


_ In most cases there will be first a relationship in which there 


will be general, rather than specifically Christian, communication. 


_ This requires as a basis a rapport with the student where he is. 
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‘The Sstablichnient of this rapport should ccantataige ‘be with as ie? 
many students as possible, using the means that are at hand, the — 
common intellectual and social interests and activities of the uni- 
versity, and by sharing non-academic and social and political life 
of the university. 

The personality of the pastor must be recognized as an instrument 
in the hand of God. He must learn “to love and be loved by, forever” 
(Browning). He must recognize that generally speaking he is a 

member of a “community which is rejecting’’ in its basic assump- 
_ tions, and that is part of the Cross which the student pastor is called 
to share. Furthermore, the adolescent rejection of authority may 
find its focus in the pastor. It would be foolish to underestimate 
this, and communication can begin with the recognition of it. 
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3. The methods of Sommieicatan 


We shall discuss the methods of commana the Gospel under 
three headings : 
a) Intellectual clarification 
b) Discovery of a point of need 
c) Proclamation. 


The three types of communication must be blended with varied 
emphases, appropriate to the person(s) encountered. 


a) Intellectual clarification 


There are certain common concerns within the university com- 
munity, for example, a common concern for intellectual disciplines, 
a common concern also in non-academic student affairs (drama, 
sport, politics, etc.). The student pastor must be accepted in the 
first of these and sufficiently at home in the second, if he is to estab- 
lish the conditions which make a real community of ideas possible. 
He can then reasonably say, “Let us think this thing through.”’ 

We must realize that there is, in fact, an accumulation of false 
scandal, of misunderstandings which are due to the sin of the Church. 
These must be so admitted, and in most cases they must be cleared 
away before one can face squarely the true stumbling-block of the 
Cross. For example, frequently a student comes with a question 
of rejection of some notion that he associates with the Christian | 
position, and on exploration it turns out to be a “straw man”, 
something not held by the Church at all. 


b) Discovery of a point of need 
A fruitful point of departure under this method is to say, “You 
need something. We have something which speaks to your need.” 
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an, and not merely with the need of which he speaks. However, 
this method has value in that it begins with the particular needs 


ot people in particular situations, and it follows the basic rule of 


pastoral care, that the pastor must begin where the student is. 
This approach may also be useful in problem-centred preaching, 


since in fact there are problems which are common to the whole ar 
- congregation. 


This method is Protection against presenting the Gospel merely 
as truths or propositions, which may or may not be relevant. Too 


_ often we spend our energies answering questions which have not 


been asked. 

However, we must beware of the creation of false needs where 
they do not exist, or of the use of threats, such as “you're all right 
now, but some day...’’ This does not exclude the possibility of 
an occasion which can only be met in the biblical manner by uttering 


a stern warning. 


Under this method we must be particularly alert to the danger 
of saying that Christianity will patch up your troubles, in which 
process it becomes merely a means, or panacea. 


c) Proclamation 


Communication by proclamation : ““Hear the Word of the Lord.” 
This method is of central importance in communication with the 


_ flock, that is, in preaching, and in speaking with groups. 


_ The meeting(s) is/are conducted always with the sense that the 
process is not complete until the person has been confronted with 


_ the challenge of Christ as his Saviour, which challenge demands 
decision. This decision is identified with what we are accustomed 


to call conversion. It is the work of the Holy Spirit which can take 
place at a moment in time, but we recognize that it may be the 
result of a series of decisions over a long period of time. Until this 
stage has been reached, the fulness of the Gospel has not been com- 
municated. 

Thus far we have been talking in the context of an essentially 
evangelistic relationship between Christian and non-Christian. From 
the point of conversion, the process of communication continues 
as pastoral care. Indeed, communication and pastoral care ulti- 
mately can never be separated. 

Language : The language of worship includes the use of words 
both technical and archaic. A technical language is not alien to 
the student mind, but requires constant explanation and trans- 
lation. On the use of archaic language in worship the commission 


ct, we must always remember that our concern is with the whole ; “y 
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we 


o was 5 divided. Some winked a Pie the SPR sd. of. taal ; 
into the koine of everyday speech. Others felt that a certain archaism 
makes for unity and historical continuity in the worship of the 
Church. This distinction was made partly in awareness of the differ- 
--——s ence_between liturgical and non-liturgical worship. 
ee The fundamental message we seek to communicate is ‘Christ 
‘ crucified and risen”. Christ Himself has given us ways in which the 
heart of the Gospel may be presented by water and sign, or by 
f repeating His action — He took, He blessed, He brake, He gave. 


In the sacrament the Gospel is presented not only as a thing said, 
_--_-_—— but _as a thing done. Denominational differences necessarily create 
ae a difference of emphasis ; but no discussion of communication can 

“i - ignore the importance, if not the centrality, of the sacraments. 

Bites. + The importance of Bible study among Christian students is quite 


central. This study should be done not only as an aid to devotion, 
and as a guide to Christian living, but with a view to honest instruc- 


_ ~~ tion in the principles of biblical interpretation. 
PA Visual aids: i) We would like to emphasize strongly the true 
value of drama, films, etc., with the comment that these should not 
i always be “religious”. Neither should these be regarded as merely 
wg i --—s- “aecessory’’. ii) Similarly, it is clear that a ready means of commu- 
eee nication is already at hand through the work of some contemporary 
i writers. Books such as The Robe and novelists such as Graham 
_-——s Greene, Frangois Mauriac and Franz Werfel have made a very con- 
apis. siderable impact on the non-Christian community. There is room 
ie “Sea for more work and experiment in this direction, as well as with 
oe newspapers, journals and periodicals, and with specifically religious 
ia books and tracts. 
The disciplined spiritual life of the pastor and student : Where 
te priority of time is a concern, the first place must always be given 
ei 5 by the pastor and Christian student to his own discipline of prayer, — 
ey study and spiritual life, the quality of which communicates by 
es contagion. 


ain The attitude of the pastor towards such problems as smoking, 
et drinking, dancing, etc., plays no small part in creating or removing 


+ F 

ma. barriers to his witness. Two conditions are essential: i) that the 
— pastor should act honestly in accordance with his conscience ; 
a ii) that he should make it clear that these moral problems are not 

hag of the heart of the Gospel which he preaches. 

ns f We can never judge a certain method of communication by its 


* " \ success. God can use all methods, good or bad, but it phioitane yr. 
ae, ibility to seek for the best. 
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B: B! Lerrers AND PAPERS FROM PRISON, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. S.C.M. 
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Press, London. 188 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This little book of barely three eiales pages, as well as being 


one of the most astounding human documents of our time, may 
well prove a fruitful source for all those who are concerned with 


the advancement of theological thought in Protestant churches. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, as readers will know, was born in 1906 at 


_ Breslau, and studied theology at the University of Berlin before 


becoming a pastor, in which capacity, between 1928 and 1935, he 
lived in Barcelona and in London. A journey to the United States 


_ in 1930 was the occasion for some advanced studies and some pene- 


trating observations ; and then in 1931 he accepted the position of 
Privatdozent at Berlin University and student chaplain at the 
Technische Universitat. 

Although he could have remained abroad and waited safely, like 


- others, for the end of the nazi terror, he came home voluntarily in 


1935, convinced that he must not live outside Germany in the critical 


years upon which the German people was then entering. Christians, 


he believed, ought not to seek to escape from the great crises of. 


——? |. 
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the world’s life. The meaning of their mission and witness, on the 


contrary, is to be fully present in such crises, to reveal the vigilance 
of the living God by their freedom and their charity, and by accepting 
even undeserved suffering if need be, to be the representative of 
Him whose Cross is the victory by which the world has been over- 
come and set free. 

Totalitarian regimes, confronted with such men, make no mistake : 


_ with a sure instinct they recognize them as their worst enemies and 
_ make ruthless war upon them. Thus Hitler was always opposed to 


the liberation of Martin Niemédller, saying, ‘He is my prisoner.” 


- Others at present, in Spain or to the east of the Iron Curtain, are 


undergoing like experiences. To Bonhoeffer, the threat sharpened 


as soon as he returned from England: as he was in the service of 


the ganda Chareli and was s principal of tet seminary 7 ta ine i 


the pastors of this church were trained, he was refused the right 
to teach in Berlin University. Henceforth his life was to be carried 
on in the more or less secret seminaries which, in feverish haste, 

trained the witnesses — sometimes martyrs — of the Kirchenkampf. 
It was a life of unbroken activity : everything was sacrificed to the 
urgent tasks ; the Church must be given the servants who one after 
another were to take the place of those arrested by the Gestapo 
or, after 1940, fallen on the fighting fronts. “ 

Bonhoeffer achieved the feat of carrying on simultaneously his 
teaching work, his participation in the great decisions of the Con- 
fessing Church, his ecumenical work and his secret political activity, 
without sacrificing anything of his openness to the world and to life, 
anything of the depth of his culture or the intensity of his theological 
research. For many young men he was an incomparable teacher, 
an inspiring example, and an irreplaceable friend. Like few theolo- 
gians, he left a mark on his students that was at once personal and 
universal : he did not consider his professorial position as a dignity 
that kept him apart from his students, but with them, himself as 
a student and seeker to the last, he submitted with astonishing 
humility to the teachings of Scripture. 

Even today, ten years after his death, those whom he trained 
are immediately recognizable ; they have a special quality in them, 
the mark and the reflection of his own extraordinary personality. 
There is no doubt that at the time that persecution was raging, the 
seminaries he directed were truly upper rooms in which their faith 
was built up, their culture broadened, and their character tempered, 
and today they still bear, as a title of honour, the name of Junge 
Bruder or Illegalen by which they were then known — and by which 
they were exposed to inyestigation, to arrest, or to being sent to 
the front in sectors from which very few came back.. 

German to the depths of his being, Bonhoeffer was nevertheless 
no nationalist, or rather his deep love for his homeland, which had 
impelled him to return from abroad when he knew his people to 
be on the eve of the greatest trial in its history, led him into a secret 
struggle against nazism, a struggle for a Germany which, freed from 
its demons and its executioners, could take its place in a world 
restored to peace, and there make a positive contribution. It was 
a time when to listen to a foreign broadcast was a crime punished 
with the severest penalties (Bonhoeffer, coolly and deliberately, 
devoted some time to doing so every evening — ‘‘our evening study 
period’) ; but there were groups, more or less resolute and more 
or less realistic, working for the downfall of Hitler — the German 


n, tittle’ males some st whitch were ‘completely ied Yor 


and of which little will ever be known, uneasiness in the Abwehr — : 


around Admiral Canaris, and the officers’ conspiracy put down on 
July 20, 1944. Bonhoeffer had made his choice and did not recoil 
from the revolutionary methods put before him. There he was, a 
_ Lutheran theologian, involved in secret revolutionary action ; he 
_ died before he could explain how he justified the stand he took or 

exactly what it led him to, but one thing is certain: to the end he © 
regarded this action, which was to cost him his life, with a conscience 
perfectly at peace. It seemed to him to justify complete involvement, 
even to the supreme sacrifice. Did he not say that only the man 
who truly loves the earth can know and rejoice in the hope of the 
Kingdom ? 

On April 5, 1943, he was arrested and imprisoned (for ‘‘a short 
interrogation’’) in the Tegel prison; he was to remain there for 
eighteen months and only to leave it for that of Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse, then for a concentration camp and death. The Tegel prison 
is a huge red brick erection, miserable and desolate ; in the centre . 
of the star formed by the various buildings rise the two walls of 
the church, which he never entered, for on this pastor, this splendid 
theologian of discipleship and community, was inflicted the punish- 
ment of solitude and deprivation of all spiritual nourishment from 
another person. He was never allowed to hear a sermon. In his 
cell under the roof, in the block of the condemned cells, with his 
acute sensibility sharpened by an amazing charity, he took part in 
the life of the prison almost without ever seeing it : voices informed 
him — the shouts of the warders at the prisoners and the latters’ 
cries of pain or despair — and gradually he found his place in this 
terrifying, artificial universe where hundreds of men suffered side 
by side without being able to help each other, often without having 
any resource but resignation, escape into dreams, or suicide. The 
_ great and fearful bombings of the winter of 1943-44, when Berlin 
was systematically pounded for ninety successive nights (!), over- 
threw all order in the prison. Gaping wounds were torn in the 
buildings ; in the middle of the night cells in which prisoners had 
been left shrieking with terror were ripped open, and in the dark- 
ness of electric-power breakdowns the wounded had to be cared for, 
the dead to be got out of the way, the continuation of captivity and 
torture to be organized. It was in this way that Bonhoeffer was 
enabled to get out of his cell, for he had a good knowledge of first 
aid and assisted the medical orderlies in their work ; bombs opened 
him the way to serve his neighbour. Thus he lived from prison 
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to prison, from camp to camp, until April 9, 1945 ; then the nazis, 
feeling the game was lost, resolved, like thorough-going nihilists, 
not to die without killing the future of Germany, and Bonhoeffer, 
like many others, because the hour of freedom was near, was hanged. 


*x* * * 


This little book of Letters and Papers from Prison is a posthumous 
work, like his Ethik, which is made up of letters, a few poems, and 
theological essays. It is a solid book, not always easy to read, and 
annoying sometimes because the letters have been censored, either 
by the Gestapo or by the friend who published them. One is con- 
tinually running into questions, which many times are without 
answers, and ultimately one understands that the book is unfinished, 
like the life of its author, and that the annoying mystery, the only 
mystery, is the death of this extraordinary man so much needed 
in Germany, but even more in the Church Universal and the world. 
Gradually the rate of one’s reading slows down, one makes a fresh 
Start, reading passages again, reflecting and annotating, and insensibly 
one realizes that one has gained a companion — one of those books 
to which one will always turn afresh. Bonhoeffer, dead, leads us 
into a living meditation that will, we are sure, continue for many 
years, helping us to a better belief, a deeper love. 

One might have supposed that the terrible trial of imprisonment 
would wound and shatter this sensitive, sometimes sentimental, 
man, aristocratic, romantic, hungry for beauty and in love with 
the creation. As one reads, one expects to see him withdraw upon 
himself and become his own centre of interest, his own object of 
meditation, but nothing of this happens. The cell, for him, is not 
the place where he will lose himself in an endless introspection ; 
there is neither rebellion nor resignation nor self-pity throughout 
these pages. He tests and questions himself, of course; but with 
what moderation and restraint! There are things one yields to no- 
one save one’s confessor ; does not speaking too much of one’s weak- 
nesses tend to become a sort of exhibitionism which amounts to 
disrespect for the mystery and dignity of a man (cf. the poem Wer 
bin ich ?). Contrary to what one would expect, it is not upon him- 
self and his sufferings that his thoughts centre in his cell, but upon 
others: the further he is from them, the more he lives for them: 
Turn again to those remarkable letters to his parents, which form 
the first part of these published letters. Their warmth, their affection, 
their delicacy, their attentiveness are amazing: he lives each day 
with his old parents and accompanies them step by step lik e a son 

, 
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now grown up, trying to give back to those who have set him on 
the road of life a part of the riches with which they loaded him. 
Captivity did not separate him from home, but made him live there 
more really than ever, in a real and joyful presence unmixed with 
the slightest bitterness. 

The letters to his friend reveal the same watchfulness, a clear- 
sighted faithfulness, the voice of an elder brother protecting and 
advising his younger brother. The dialogue is not interrupted because 
a key has been turned in the door of a corridor and a liberty ended, 
but it continues beyond nostalgia and memories. Life goes on; it 
is not being free that makes one alive; neither therefore can being 
shut up make one dead. And so from the cell there arises a kind 
of conversation, which carries on the conversations of Fiirstenwalde 
and elsewhere with brothers and friends ; a superb marriage sermon 
and an address at baptism show how far the man that is shut up 
is thinking of those outside. It is not he that is to receive or to 
be sustained ; he is giving and contributing, for he himself receives, 
from day to day, that Word by which, better than by daily bread, 
man lives. 

Saint-Exupéry, when lost in a basin of the Cordillera, in the 
Andes, kept himself alive by thinking how much he was needed 
by those who were waiting for his return. Bonhoeffer does not 
speculate on life or death (indeed, he has such a will to live, such 
a liking for life, that death, although accepted profoundly, scarcely 
ever seems a real hypothesis in his letters), but for him to live is 
to be committed to a dialogue, to a life in community, in which 
each helps another to put his feet in the steps left by the feet of 
Christ. 

Bonhoeffer’s culture and theological thinking were no more 
imprisoned than his love and friendship : from the day of his arrest 
he put himself under a precise discipline, following a program from 
hour to hour, reading his Bible, writing, and calling for the books 
that should enrich the long hours of his solitude. In eighteen months 
a whole library passed through his cell, and in reading these letters 
-one may find the name and substance of more than one book worth 
reading. But to me the theological content of the letters seems most 
abundant and most astonishing. To be sure, it is often a theology 
in aphorisms, formulas full of implications only to be understood 
by those who were then his pupils, and were initiated into his still- 
developing thought ; nothing would be less true to him than to try 
to fix or systematize these formulas, and that ‘““Bonhoeffer orthodoxy”’, 
which one comes across today in Germany, would certainly be dis- 
avowed by the patron it claims for itself. Was he in any case a 
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ever reflected it ; his theological reflections — at least those in this 
work — are flashes and sparks, pointing out a furrow which we 
must have the courage to dig deeper and further. The reader who 
is looking for a catechism or a summary of dogma will be disap- 
pointed ; but if, on the contrary, he likes the Pensées of Pascal, 
here he will find a similar work, an assembly of sketches and plans, 
no doubt intended one day to find their place in a whole, but through 
his premature death given to us in fragments, like the pearls of a 
broken necklace. It is hard to pick out this or that element for 
emphasis : one must venture boldly into the annoying, mysterious 
heart of this book and of this life, then to discover gradually its 
foundation and its meaning. 

What becomes clear is above all a limitless love for the creation, 
for life and for mankind, grounded in the Gospel of the reconciliation 
of the world to God by Christ ; a denial of the distinction between 
the sacred and the secular ; a recognition of the crucified character 
of truth and of the triumphal significance of the Cross ; a calm joy 
in the hope of the Kingdom. But there is another side to his work 
— one of wisdom, of humour, of psychological and political reflec- 
tions — which cannot be communicated by analysis. A true theology 
of the incarnation can only lead to a full humanism ; by thus fully 
taking up his humanity, Bonhoeffer showed how sane his theology 
was, how firmly rooted in the very substance of the Gospel. 


* * * 


We have not finished reading and re-reading this book, and Bon- 
hoeffer will speak to us from his grave for many years yet. For 
indeed life such as his proceeds directly from Him in whom the 
miracle of Easter has confirmed the victory won on the Cross. Of 
his letters, poems and essays one can say what Bengel said of the 
Gospels : spirant resurrectionem. It is, ultimately, what should mark 
the life and death of every Christian. 

GEORGES CASALIS. 
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’ ; : ~ va es a 
* sodker of systems ? One doubts it, matte wotks like ‘Neshjoteee 
before his death or Ethtk after it. Surely he was rather a splendid 
e travelling companion, one whose intuition and rich humanity bore 
fruit in every situation, a man who so loved the Gospel that he 
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_. This is a first-rate book on an immensely important subject. 
_ The formation of the Church of South India, in which for the first 
time since the Reformation episcopal and non-episcopal churches 
came together in one corporate fellowship, is in my opinion the 
greatest event so far in twentieth century church history, greater 
even than the formation of the World Council in 1948. Most unions 
of churches, unfortunately, have failed to find competent historians 
and adequate histories. It is a piece of good fortune for the Church 
of South India, and indeed for the whole world-wide Church, that a; 
Professor Sundkler of Uppsala has been led to undertake this work. 
Bengt Sundkler has many qualifications for the work; he is a 
Lutheran, and therefore not directly involved in the problems of 
the union ; he has been a missionary and understands many things 
from within ; he is a tireless worker, and has spared no pains to get 
at the truth concerning the events which he records. So immense 
is the literature concerning South India, that the twenty pages of 
bibliographical material in this book are correctly headed ‘‘Select 
Bibliography” ; but Sundkler has not missed much that is of import- 
ance, and he has supplemented the written word by a great many 
interviews with the living actors whose names are found in his 
pages. j 

The long history of South India union is set forth in four 
sections. 

First there is the background of a growing movement for unity 
between rgoo and 1919. This is excellently done, and, as far as I 
know, it has never been done before so fully and accurately. I 
have been a careful student of Indian church history for many years, 
but I have learned here a great many things that I never knew 
before. It was the Presbyterians who took the lead, but almost 
every church and mission had been affected by the growing con- 
viction that cooperation in service was not enough, and that the 
only solution for Christian peoblenis in the mission Bold was the — 
full union of the churches. 

The second period opened with the great Peers held at 
Tranquebar in 1919, which issued its now famous challenge to action 
on behalf of unity, and ended in 1932 with the publication of the 
first revised edition of the Scheme of Church Union in South India. 
This was the really creative period of work. It is fascinating to 
see how time and time again the leaders found themselves saying, 
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“Of course union is quite impossible”, and then found that there 
was a way through after all. Above all, this was the period in which 
were formed those deep Christian friendships between the leaders 
in all the negotiating churches, which led them to hold fast in the 
face of all difficulties, and to insist that union must be the crown 
of their long efforts. Professor Sundkler dispels once and for all the 
legend that union in South India was pushed through hurriedly by 
men who knew little theology and were out of touch with currents 
of thought and feeling elsewhere in the Church. Some of the most 
powerful minds in the Christian Church were in India at that time, 
and all remained in the closest possible touch with leaders of Christ- 
ian thought in other lands. 

The third period covers the almost ten years of frustration and 
almost of despair between 1932 and 1941. This is the weakest 
section of the book. Only seventy-five pages are devoted to these 
crucial years. Professor Sundkler is so anxious to be irenic and to 
be charitable to all, that he passes all too lightly over some of the 
difficulties, and omits a number of things that certainly ought to be 
recorded. He makes it plain that the resistance to the Scheme of 
1932 came from a small group of missionaries, mainly Congrega- 
tional, who had some Indian support but were not representative 
even of their own churches, and were determined at all costs to 
amend the Scheme to make it more acceptable to them and their 
friends. Every change was proposed at the point of the pistol : 
“If you don’t accept this, we shall call off the negotiations.” The 
Anglicans never said, “We will call of the negotiations” ; but they 
had to remind their friends often and emphatically that they were 
members of a world-wide communion, and that, if the Scheme was 
changed any more, they would find that they had gained a small 
union in India at the price of being cut off from the great world-wide 
fellowship which they had enjoyed. This very nearly happened. 
The final form of the Scheme, as accepted in 1944 and 1945, was, 
from the strict Anglican point of view,.so bad, that many Anglican 
bishops came to the Lambeth Conference of 1948 confidently expect- 
ing that South India Union was going to be condemned root and 
branch, and that Anglicans who had gone into the union were going 
to be completely ejected from the Anglican fellowship. I am not at 
liberty to reveal the struggles through which this disaster was 
averted. But there is no doubt that the very qualified approval 
which Lambeth 1948 accorded to the South India Church, and the 
very unqualified disapproval to which the Convocations of the 
Church of England have treated it, have administered a sharp 
check (perhaps a salutary check) to the progress of church union 
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movements elsewhere, and particularly in Ceylon and North India. 
I do not think that the ordinary reader would gather all this from 
Professor Sundkler’s account. 

The book picks up again in 1941, when, for reasons which are 
here clearly set out, the climate in India improved, and progress 
towards union again became possible. This section is short, when 
one considers the importance of the steps that it has to record. 
But after all, when one has agreed on the principles of unity, there 
is nothing left to do but to unite ; and that is what the three chur- 
ches did finally and irrevocably on September 27, 1947. 

There are 349 pages of text in this book, not to mention seventy 
pages of notes, all annoyingly tucked away at the end of the book. 
I am afraid that the ordinary reader will find much of this heavy 
going ; there is so much detail, some of it apparently trivial ; there 
are so many actors, not all of them equally important. But the 
ordinary reader ought to persist, or he will never understand how 
church unions come into being, or the price that has to be paid for 
them. The details ave the history, and none of them seemed trivial 
at the time. The union was the fruit of the striving and the love 
and the prayers of a great many very ordinary people, who argued 
and prayed and worked together over a whole generation of human 
life. My complaints are not so much over what Professor Sundkler 
has put in, as over what he has left out ; a full history of the move- 
ment would be at least twice as long as the book now before us. 
At two points, in particular, I think that Sundkler might have 
helped more than he has done. The book does rather give the im- 
pression that all these people had nothing to do except go to meetings 
and write long letters to one another about theological problems. 
In fact, we were all extremely busy men. I always knew that, on 
my return from a meeting of the Joint Committee, I would be faced 
by a disastrous pile of arrears on my office table. Sundkler makes 
only one reference to the war; but from 1939, the war situation, 
with the increasing exhaustion that it caused in all of us, was the 
continuing background of all our efforts. I think, also, a little more 
space could have been given to the earnest efforts that we made to 
see that ordinary church people were kept in touch with the nego- 
tiations. The impression has often been given that the union was 
pushed through by church leaders, especially missionaries, without 
any consultation with the rank and file. This was certainly not so 
in the diocese of Tinnevelly ; I could write many pages on the steps 
that were taken to ensure that the work of the Joint Committee on 
Union was steadily kept before the minds of all who could take an 
interest in such things. 


production of the new Tamil translation of the Bible and my s 
in bringing into existence the Church of South India. That * 
goes on from Professor Sundkler’s book to Mr. Marcus Ward’s — 
account in The Pilgrim Church of the first six years of life in the _ 

Church of South India, will have reason to feel that the good hand — 
of God has indeed rested upon it, and that it stands.as a challenge 
to all the still disunited churches in the world. The Scheme, like — 
all human documents, has its imperfections ; but I still think t 
for the purpose for which it was brought into being — union between 
* episcopal and non-episcopal churches — it is in its honesty and 
realism the best that the wit of man, aided, we may hope, by the | 
Spirit of God, has as yet been able to devise. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 
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